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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

^INCE returning from the East, after a journey of 
some months in lands full of undying interest, 
and among scenes beautiful in themselves, inde- 
pendently of their association with characters 
and events familiar to us from early life, there is nothing I 
have so ardently longed for, as the power to bring before 
those at home some clear conception, some living picture, 
of these scenes and places. 

In this day of wonderful discoveries, would that a process 
of mental photography were invented, whereby the innumer- 
able plates in the camera of memory, might be made to 
cast their impress on paper, with the atmosphere, colouring, 
and glow of the East ! But this coveted art has yet to be 
discovered, and the comparatively cold and slow medium of 
pen and ink must be tried, to produce some idea of those 
most interesting countries. 

At the thought of The East, trains of bright visions arise, 
bathed in the glory of the sun of Syria and Palestine ; cloud- 
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less skies, soft, warm airs, laden with the scent of orange 
blossom, and heavy with noontide heat, spread around. 
Some glimpse of this brightness, some waft of these breezes, 
I would fain reproduce here. 

But it is not alone with the physical aspect of the Bible 
lands that these sketches have to do. We can hardly think 
of a country, without remembering its inhabitants ; and at 
the mention of Syria, the Holy Land, Jerusalem, and Beth- 
lehem, the thought immediately follows. Who are they that 
now dwell there — successors of Abraham, David, the 
apostles, and of the women of the New Testament ? 
Whose feet now tread the hillsides? whose flocks are led 
to the streams ? and what women now draw water from the 
old wells of the land ? 

The journeys which these sketches would describe, were 
performed in company with Eli and Sybil Jones, ministers 
of the Society of Friends, from New England, who felt drawn 
by the love of Christ to visit the people of some parts of the 
East. 

The object and spirit of their journey can perhaps hardly 
be better set forth, than by inserting extracts from the certi- 
ficates which, according to the discipline of the Society of 
Friends, they received to carry with them, accrediting them 
as gospel ministers, and expressing the unity and concur- 
rence of their friends in the mission. 

These certificates, furnished by their own meeting in New 
England, bearing date '5th month 1866,' and signed by the 
clerks of the meeting and many others, state that * Our 
beloved friends Eli and Sybil Jones, ministers of Christ, 
sound in word and doctrine, and well esteemed by us, laid 
before us a prospect of performing a visit, in gospel love, to 
some places bordering on the Mediterranean. This con- 
cern, upon solemn and deliberate consideration, having 
been fully united with by this meeting, we leave our dear 
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friends at liberty for the performance of this extensive 
service, prayerfully commending them to the guidance and 
watchful care of IsraePs Shepherd, and to the s)niipathy 
and prayers of the church, wherever, in the service of their 
Lord, they may be called to labour. We earnestly desire 
that, while bearing the glad tidings of the gospel of Christ 
to distant lands, they may be sustained by the faith of the 
Son of God in the trials incident to those who go forth to 
labour in His vineyard ; and that, through the fresh anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, they may be enabled to point those 
who sit in darkness to " the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world." We liberate our beloved friends with 
fervent desires that, at the conclusion of this important ser- 
vice, they may be restored to their family and friends in the 
enjo)niient of peace, and with the consciousness of having 
faithfully performed the service required by their gracious 
Lord.' 

A document, similar in spirit and character, liberating 
them to visit Syria and other lands in the Levant, express- 
ing unity in their mission, and prayerfully commending them 
* to the directing power of God's Holy Spirit, that through 
Him they might preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified,' 
was furnished to them by the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
London, who appointed A. LI. Fox of Falmouth and E. C. 
Miller to accompany and aid them in the carrying out of 
their religious concern. 

The object of the journey, besides that of preaching the 
glad tidings of the gospel to the people, was to visit the 
missionary workers in those countries, to sympathize with 
and encourage them ; and, on our return to our own lands, 
to interest those at home in the labourers and their work in 
those far-oflf fields, and in some of the neglected desert 
places, where the good seed has hardly yet been sown, but 
where there is soil from which a harvest might be gathered in. 
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The mission schools, which are scattered up and down, 
clustering together in some places, form the light points in 
an otherwise morally and spiritually dark prospect, and give 
hope for the future. The visits to the bright children of 
the East who are being trained at these, were a very inte- 
resting and important part of the journey. Some sketch of 
the missionary agencies at the spots where such exist, will be 
given. Very many places are entirely without help of this 
kind; the people, especially the women, living in deep 
degradation and ignorance. These as well as the others 
we visited, tenting at the towns and villages through the 
country on the way from Jerusalem to Nazareth, collecting 
the inhabitants around the tent-doors, and by means of an 
interpreter making known the gospel message in their ears, 
and reading and praying with them. Everywhere we found 
the people, who are naturally full of curiosity, ready to 
come and listen ; and some of these meetings, where Jew, 
Moslem, and Christian together heard Christ preached, 
were very interesting times. 

Syria and the Holy Land are inhabited by the descend- 
ants of the ancient Syrians, with a mixture of Arab and 
other foreign blood, and by a remnant of the old Jewish 
nation, who now form but a sixty-eighth part of the inhabit- 
ants of the land once possessed by their fathers. 

Arabic is the almost universally spoken tongue in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Turkish, Hebrew, and the Western 
languages are also used ; but Arabic is the tongue of the 
country. It is a rich language, allied to the Hebrew, and 
is of widespread influence, being spoken by between one 
and two hundred millions in the world. 

A detailed account of a long journey, full of interest from 
day to day to the travellers themselves, is apt to be tedious 
to those at home, who can only in imagination see the 
scenes described. The following narrative will therefore take 
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the form of detached sketches, combining in one account 
the experiences of journeys performed in two successive 
years. 

There is danger, too, in passing through a country, of 
getting an imperfect view of many things, and the impres- 
sion of each individual observer must be somewhat in- 
fluenced by the medium through which the impression 
reaches the mind ; but we proceeded slowly with the work, 
endeavouring to obtain information and- make observations 
accurately, and I hope no false impressions may be con- 
veyed. 

The only fear is, that in turning my thoughts towards 
the East, too many scenes may crowd up. From this full 
gallery, however, a few distinct individual pictures will be 
chosen, — not, indeed, highly finished and full of detail, but 
simply sketches, which may give some idea of the Bible 
lands, and of the people now inhabiting their valleys and 
mountain-sides. If, in such sketches, any of the figures in 
the foreground should appear too prominent, it is to be 
hoped that this almost unavoidable defect will be as much 
as possible overlooked. 



The poet Whittier had at one time thought of joining 
Eli and Sybil Jones in their journey to the East. The fol- 
lowing lines were addressed to them by him, on finding 
himself unable to accompany them : — 

* As one who watches from the strand, 
The life-boat go to seek and save, 
And all too weak to lend a hand, 

Sends his faint cheer across the wave ; 

So, powerless at my hearth to-day, 

Unmeet your holy work to share, 
I can but speed you on your way. 

Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 
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Go, angel-guarded, duty-sent — 

Our thoughts go with you o'er the foam ; 
Where'er you pitch your pilgiun lent, 

Our heails shall be, and make it home. 

And we will watch, if so He wills 
Who ordereth all things well, your ways. 

Where Zion lifts her olive hills. 
And Jordan ripples Co His praise. 

Oh I sweet lo teach where Jesus tau^t. 
And tread with Him Gennesaret's strand ; 

But wheresoe'er Hb work is m-ought. 
Dear hearts, shall be your Holy Land. ' 





CHAPTER II. 



gEFORE reaching the lands where the chief inte- 
rest of the journey lay, we visited a spot second 
in attraction to very few belonging to modem 
Bible history; a city whose natural position can 
hardly be rivalled, once the scene of many now departed 
glories, and dear to Christians for the sake of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Late in the autumn of 1867 we left Marseilles in a vessel 
bound for the East. The first land sighted after leaving 
the French coast was the shore of Corsica, — rocky, sterile, 
and with hardly a sign of life, but with bare, bold moun- 
tains rising from the sea, receding inland. Sailing through 
the island-studded Straits of Bonifacio, where French and 
Italian soils nearly meet ; passing within sight of the Lipari 
group, through the classic Straits of Messina, and crossing 
the mouth of the Adriatic,, where vessels are stiU 'tossed 
up and down,' — on the fourth morning we had the shores of 
Greece in view, and looked upon the barren, doud-topped 
mountains behind which ancient Sparta lay. All day the 
vessel coasted along, near the bold rampart of wild rocks 
that shuts in Southern Greece, little grey villages showing 
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here and there on the mountain-sides, with scanty olive- 
trees scattered around, or the solitary house of a goatherd. 
The exquisite blue of the sea washing the rocks, formed a 
beautiful foreground to the delicate grey, pink, and purple 
tinting of the hills beyond, brought out by the clear sky of 
the south. When daylight was gone, the ruddy moon rose, 
the stars came out, and, rapidly flashing up from behind a 
bank of dark clouds in the west, there was a grand display 
of summer lightning. About midnight we steamed slowly 
and calmly into the Piraeus, and landed in Greece. 

The city of Athens is about five miles distant from its 
port, to which it is joined by a road, then showing white in 
the moonlight, bordered by one of the olive-groves of Attica. 
At daylight we looked down from our windows on one of 
the large public squares of the city, where Albanians in 
their smart white dresses, Cretans, Moreans, Livadians, and 
strangers of many nations were moving about, in many- 
coloured and varied picturesque costumes. Beyond the 
city, standing out richly-tinted against the cloudless sky, 
rose the_ Acropolis, crowned with clusters of ruined temples ; 
and a little below it, the less conspicuous but still more 
interesting eminence. Mars Hill. How must Paul have 
looked upon a corresponding scene, when, sole worshipper 
of the true God among such a crowd, be was left in Athens 
alone ! 

It would be out of place here to attempt any description 
of the well-known ruins of this city : we must not even 
dwell upon the natural beauties of her situation, with her 
surrounding amphitheatre of classic mountains — Hymettus, 
Fames, and Pentellicus — grey and bare, but beautiful in 
form and tint ; the blue waters of her gulf, the olive and 
vineyards through which the little stream of the Cephissus 
flows to the sea, and the exquisite clearness and warmth of 
the sky, giving an indescribable charm to all. Let us rather 
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turn to works not indeed so generally known, but whose 
influence will live, when even the wonders and beauties of 
nature and art at Athens shall have passed away for ever. 

There are several mission schools in this place — English, 
American, Scottish, and native agencies being at work; and 
at the time of our visit the number of children attending 
these was greatly increased, by the war in Crete having 
forced so many refugees to seek shelter and help in Greece. 
Thousands came to Athens, especially women and children, 
where they were provided with food and clothing, and with 
education and employment. The women were taught to 
read and sew, and many were engaged in spinning, and 
weaving with handlooms the beautiful native silk of their 
island. 

Their children were received into the mission schools, 
and all came under earnest Christian influence ; so that the 
darkness of their day of adversity was remarkably overruled 
for good, by their being brought within the power of the 
light of the gospel. It was most interesting to see hun- 
dreds of these dark-eyed Greek and Cretan children, listen- 
ing with great attention, and often with tears, to the loving 
words of their visitors from a far-ofl" land, spoken to them 
through the medium of their own soft-sounding tongue ; to 
hear their intelligent answers to the questions asked, and 
the singing of some of our English hymns, with their words 
and tunes rendered into Greek. 

We visited all the schools, some more than once, where 
Eli and Sybil Jones, through an interpreter, addressed the 
children and numbers of the refugees. Word of the coming 
of the strangers spread in the neighbourhood of the school- 
houses, so that the open doors and windows of the porticoes 
were soon crowded with dark listening faces of both men 
and women, many of them widows, some who had lost their 
children, others whose husbands, sons, and brothers were 
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still engaged in the war. All had lost their houses and 
their whole possessions. It was a very affecting sight, to 
see these sorrowing and often weeping creatures thronging 
round, expressing thanks for the words of loving Christian 
sympathy and comfort spoken, with the graceful salutations 
of the East, touching the ground, their breast, and forehead 
with the right hand, and offering little bimches of the bright 
yellow acacia blossoms. 

At all the schools, Eli and Sybil Jones' message was to 
point both children and parents to Jesus, as the One who is 
able, under all circumstances, to give peace and happiness 
to the soul ; to remind the children of the great God, om: 
heavenly Father, who made us all, that we might be happy 
in loving and serving Him ; of our sinfulness by nature, and 
need of a Saviour ; of the great love of our heavenly Father 
in sending His own Son to die for us, and of our Saviour's 
great love in offering Himself a sacrifice for our sins ; to tell 
them how He now lives to intercede for us, ever ready to 
hear the cry of the poor penitent ; how, feeling our sinful- 
ness, we must come to Him just as we are, for pardon, and 
for that peace which He will give to those whose sins He 
takes away, through faith in His blood ; how His Holy 
Spirit comes to dwell in the hearts of all who have been 
thus made clean ; how all, even little children, must seek to 
give their hearts wholly to Him ; how, if they were His, He 
would care for them through life, and at last receive them 
and their families, an imbroken circle, into that glorious 
home where parting words are unknown, and where there is 
no more sorrow or crying. They dwelt also upon the great 
value of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of studying 
them and making them our own ; the need of listening to 
the reproofs and teachings of the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the heart, and the prevailing power of prayer. 

The mothers, children, and teachers were greatly affected : 
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the message, which to many was a new one, seemed to 
go home to their hearts ; and seed was sown with fervent 
prayers, which we must beheve will be blessed by Him who 
gives the increase. 

They had also an opportunity of addressing a school at 
the house of one of the missionaries, who educates between 
twenty and thirty Greek girls of the upper classes, from 
Macedonia, Asia Minor, Patras, and many parts of Greece 
and the Islands, as well as Athens. They told them of the 
Saviour, and encouraged them to give their hearts in youth 
to Him, whose right it not only is to have them, but who is 
likewise so good a Master, who, if they became His, would 
clothe them, as the Royal Bridegroom, with all the graces 
of His Spirit ; reminding them how each might become a 
missionary, and how every great nation must have good and 
virtuous mothers for its people, and that with them^ in part, 
lay the future elevation of Greece. 

A very interesting visit was paid to the prison, where 
Sybil Jones had obtained permission to speak to the pri- 
soners. We were allowed to enter, with some of the Ameri- 
can and Scottish residents in Athens ; and leave was granted 
for all those in confinement, about 150 in number, to come 
into the court-yard, in the centre of which was a large 
plane-tree. Under the shadow of this all stood, forming a 
semicircle around us, the hot sun shining down into the 
paved yard. It was a striking scene ; most of the men were 
unchained, but two or three had heavy fetters on the arm 
and leg, — fierce, bandit-looking men, for there were many 
such characters amongst them. All were Greek in dress 
and bearing, many listening in a grand, defiant attitude ; 
but there were tears on the faces of some as they heard the 
words of loving expostulation and encouragement, and all 
were exceedingly attentive. Sybil Jones spoke earnestly to 
them for nearly an hour, alluding to other prisons where she 
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had seen those in similar circumstances, sympathizing with 
them in their present condition, reminding them of the days 
when they were young and comparatively innocent; but, 
above all, announcing to them the glad news, which, if they 
received it, would make even that dark prison seem like a 
palace to them. She told them that there was One, even 
Jesus, who had saved the very chief of sinners, who was 
ready to save them, if they would but with their hearts cry, 
* God be merciful to me, a sinner, for Jesus' sake ; * that we 
are all sinners in His sight, — not only those who have broken 
their country's laws, — but that He freely oflfers salvation to 
us all, having died for each one of us. She related some 
narratives of prisoners, who, having found their Saviour in 
prison, had been filled with joy ; and she prayed for them, 
that they too might be brought to Him. 

The governor seemed very grateful, and said he hoped 
the words spoken would be blessed to the souls of the 
listeners ; many said it was a day never to be forgotten. 
It was found that the prisoners had no Bibles, but an ar- 
rangement was made that each should be supplied at least 
with a Gospel. 

They paid a visit to the Theological College for the edu- 
cation of young Greek priests, under the superintendence of 
a young Greek. A few words were addressed to him and 
the students, encouraging them to give themselves to their 
Saviour, and to attend to the teaching of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts. They responded feelingly to what was spoken, 
and the Principal promised to direct the attention of the 
students to these subjects. 

With all the missionaries Eli and Sybil Jones had very 
pleasant intercourse : they seemed to feel the visit one sent 
for their encouragement and in answer to prayer, and be- 
lieved they would be strengthened to work on with fresh 
courage. 
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On the morning of our sailing from Athens, all came to 
take leave, when Eli and Sybil Jones spoke of the refresh- 
ment it had been, in coming to a strange land, to meet with 
those to whom, as servants of the same blessed Master, 
they could feel united in common love and faith, speaking 
together * the language of Canaan.' They exhorted them 
to be of good courage, and praying without ceasing, and in 
everything giving thanks, to strive together for the establish- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom, * even from the river to 
the ends of the earth,' depending solely upon the anointing 
of His Spirit, without which we can do nothing ; and know- 
ing, for the King hath promised, that the Lamb and His 
followers shall have the victory. Prayer was offered for the 
city of Athens and the whole Greek nation, that they might 
be brought to a knowledge of the truth ; and for those 
staying behind and those going on their journey, that they 
might alike be clothed with the power of the Lord's Spirit, 
that in all trials and difficulties they might look to Him ; 
and that when He should have done serving Himself in 
these frail vessels of clay, — into which He distils His virtue, 
without which they are nothing, — He would gather all into 
His heavenly kingdom, there to ascribe to Him all honour, 
glory, and praise. Allusion was made to the true worship in 
spirit and truth. The missionaries were exhorted to strive 
after a closer walk with God, and invited to partake more 
and more of the true communion, of the eating of the flesh 
of the Son of man and drinking His blood, without which 
there can be no life in us. 

A call was received from the Cretan Bishop of Kissamos, 
who came to offer thanks for the interest shown in the 
Cretan children, and the visits paid to the schools, and to 
desire us to express gratitude to the people of our lands for 
the help and sympathy given to Crete. 

On our return, in the summer of 1869, to Athens, where 
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we were detained two days by a change of boats, we found 
that, the war being over, the greater part of the Cretan 
refugees had returned to their island ; we may hope carry- 
ing with them the good influence of the training and educa- 
tion which, in their time of trouble, they had received at the 
Athenian mission schools. 

We did not leave Athens without visiting Mars Hill. 
Standing upon the little sun-beaten eminence, among the 
rocks where the Council of the Areopagus once sat, and 
where Paul stood forth amongst the wisest of Greece, to 
tell of something higher and deeper than all their wisdom, 
looking down on the city, and up at the clusters of ruined 
temples on the closely adjoining Acropolis, we read the 
stirring words spoken on that very spot, the words of the 
great missionary apostle, giving authority to the missionary 
of every age to preach the gospel to the people of all lands. 
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THE TOMB OF THEMISTOCLES. 

On the shore north of Athens, opposite to the island of 
Salamis, is the grave of the great Athenian general, who in 
480 B.C. defeated Xerxes and the Persian fleet at Salamis. 
The now uncovered tomb is hewn in the rock, close to the 
sea, which has entered and taken possession of it, at least 
at high water. 

Where, on the classic Attic shore. 

Murmurs the blue ^gean wave, 
By ancient Salamis watched o'er, 

There lies a lonely, rock-hewn grave. 

No sheltering marble tells the deeds 
Of him who once was laid below ; 

But, round its mouth, the fringing weeds 
Rock in the water to and fro. 

Long since, the entering waves have swept 

Its ashes to far-distant seas ; 
But once within its shadow slept 

The dust of great Themistocles. 

Westward, Morea's mountains lie 

In misty blue across the bay. 
Fair-outlined on the summer sky. 

And melt in golden light away. 

There, close beside the waters bright, 

By him from tyrant Persia won. 
Victorious Salamis in sight, 

Athens had laid her hero down. 

No need of stone his name to hold : 
The murmur of her summer seas 

For ages to the rocks hath told 
The fame of great Themistocles. 
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Behind, the city of his love, 
Athens, in ruined glory lies : 

Around, her changeless hills ; above. 
The light of her unfaded skies. 

Still o'er Hymettus' summit moves 
The sunset's golden smile of peace ; 

And still Cephissus' olive-groves 

Make murmur to the wind of Greece. 

But not alone thy warrior's fame, 
Or sage's light, now dimmed and fled, 

Athens, makes thine a deathless name. 
Thou city of the mighty dead ! 

A greater hero than thy son, 

A nobler foot, thy streets hath trod, — 

He who with fearless voice made known 
The glory of thine ' Unknown God.' 

Columns and ruined temples rise. 
Thy great Acropolis to crown. 

And, gleaming 'neath those cloudless skies. 
On Mars' deserted hill look down. 

But to its rocks and sun-beat earth 
A far-surpassing honour clings : 

Here Paul before the world stood forth. 
As servant of the King of kings ; 

Despised amid the wise of Greece, 
And yet in living wisdom skilled ; 

Among her warriors, clothed with peace ; 
Poor, but with heavenly treasure filled. 

The kingdom that he preached shall spread. 
When Greece and all her great are gone ; 

The Ancient One of days its head. 
Before Him every throne cast down. 




CHAPTER III. 

SMYRNA AND THE SHORES OF THE LEVANT. 

?E sailed in the evening from the Pirseus, in the 
Patris, a small Greek vessel, and were soon 
passing in the darkness the scarcely distinguish- 
able shores of many of the ^gean islands, 
anchoring in the early morning before Syra, the capital of 
an island of the same name, one of the smallest of the 
Cyclades. 

In the harbour were the flags of many nations, Syra being 
the point where trading ships and mail-boats from many 
ports touch, and where passengers change vessels. The 
town has a very picturesque appearance viewed from the 
water, its white and painted houses being built tier above 
tier, on hiUs rising immediately above the sea to a con- 
siderable elevation. 

One of the Basle missionaries has been working for nearly 
forty years in this little island, whose population is about 
30,000. We visited his school, Eli and Sybil Jones ad- 
dressing the children, and encouraging the missionary in 
his lonely work. 

Re-embarking the same evening on board the French 
steamer Godavery, on the following afternoon we entered 
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the wide, deep bay, at the head oX. whidi the beantifal city 
of Smyrna stands, bright and £astem4o(^dng, with its light- 
painted, square, flat-^tx>fed houses, with towers and minarets 
among them. Behind the dty rises a steep, bare hill, 
crowned with ruins. The mountains enclose ^e bay, 
greener than any we had seen since leaving France, with 
olive-trees and vine3rards round their base. 

On coming to anchor, the steamer was soon surrounded 
by brightly-painted, canoe-like boats, with many new Eastern 
costumes on board, — hoxn. the monk in his brown doak 
and peaked hood, to the sailors in their loose blue clothing 
and scarlet Greek caps or coloured turbans. 

The following day we landed for the first time in Asia, 
where many sights met our eyes reminding us that we were 
in the East, — ^trains of laden camels, mules, and asses, 
moving along the steep, narrow, roughly-paved streets, 
where wheels can hardly run; veiled Moslem women, 
shrouded from head to foot in a white sheet, their bright 
eyes sometimes shining through the dark figured handker- 
chief, closely covering the face to conceal every feature ; 
and men bending beneath loads fitted for a beast of burden. 
Outside the town are the cemeteries, with their tall dark 
cypresses, and tombs with painted inscriptions in Turkish 
and Arabic characters, marking the last resting-place of 
generations of the sons of the East. 

We visited the Prussian Deaconesses' Institution, where 
fourteen of the Sisterhood educate between two and three 
hundred children, many among them of the upper classes. 
The establishment was, like all the institutions of the Dea- 
conesses which we visited in the East, in beautifiil order, 
with a bright Christian spirit seeming to reign in it The 
house is large and substantially built, with a garden beliind, 
in which the children were walking and playing, and where 
we made acquaintance with some of the trees and shrubs of 
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Asia. Amongst others was the graceful little pepper-tree, 
common also at Athens, with foliage resembling the acacia, 
and long drooping bunches of scarlet berries. 

After seeing the school, where Eli and Sybil Jones had 
an interesting meeting with the Sisters and some of the 
scholars, thirty of whom were little orphans, we climbed to 
the top of the hill, where many ruins of old Sm)rma stand, 
and whence we had a beautiful view of the blue waters of 
the bay, the bright city itself, and the mountains south- 
ward and inland, beyond which lie all that remain of 
Ephesus and Sardis. Smyrna is the great port of Asia 
Minor, and has a population of 180,000, consisting of 
Greeks, Armenians, Europeans, Jews, and Moslems, — the 
last mentioned being far the most numerous. 

The Godavery remained nearly two days here, landing 
and taking in cargo. When she again sailed, we gradually 
lost sight of the beautiful mountains, with their fine, delicate 
tinting, which gives so great a charm to the hills along this 
coast. We passed Chios and Samos, and saw the sun go 
down behind the inconspicuous but most interesting little 
rocky isle of Patmos, bringing out in clear relief against the 
sunset clouds the dark peak of St. John, looking down on 
* a sea of glass mingled with fire ;' wonderful waters, shores, 
and clustering neighbouring islands, — ^what forms, what 
scenes beyond all human imagination, have seemed to 
move upon you ! 

The following day we spent a few hours at Rhodes, going 
ashore in a boat manned by Jews, whose rapacity gave us a 
painful first impression of the Eastern descendants of the 
noble Hebrew. As we ascended the steep streets of the 
old town, once occupied by the Knights of St. John, whose 
half-ruined, castle-like houses are still standing, with the 
time-worn escutcheon over each doorway, we were accosted 
by a man in heavy chains asking alms of the passers-by, — 
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a Government prisoner, allowed to support himself by this 
direct mode of appeal to the public purse. 

We passed a mosque at the time when the congregation, 
of which women fonn no part, were coming out, and saw 
each man resume his shoes at the door ; we were allowed 
to look inside, but not to pass beyond the threshold. It 
was a plain, whitewashed building, with passages from the 
Koran painted here and there on the walls, and a kind of 
pulpit from which the Koran is read ; the floor was matted 
for the sitting, standing, and prostrations of the worshippers. 
The modem town of Rhodes is a very poor place. Here 
many portions of Scripture and tracts in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Hebrew were distributed, as at our various stopping- 
places along the coast and on board. In the harbour was 
a little fleet of white-sailed boats, used for the sponge 
fisheries of this part of the Mediterranean, the men going 
out in them diving sometimes to the depth of 13 fathoms to 
cut the sponges from the rock ; the water was beautifully 
clear and blue. 

The whole of the following day was spent in coasting 
along that part of Anatolia formerly called Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, and Cilicia, keeping very near the shore, so that we 
could plainly see the remains of towns above the beach, 
with mountains rising behind, and as we went eastward, the 
great snow-capped range of Taurus coming into view, — 
scenes on which the eyes of Paul and his companions must 
often have rested. 

Early in the morning of the 29 th of loth mo. (October) we 
found ourselves in the open roadstead of Mersina, the port 
of Tarsus, about ten miles from the birth-place of the great 
Apostle Paul. Tarsus itself cannot be seen from the Medi- 
terranean, but we were shown the direction in which it lay 
among the mountains, and the point where the Cydnus 
flows into the sea, with its cold waters fresh from snowy. 
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cloud-crowned Taurus. The ship remained here till the 
afternoon, taking in wheat ; and we were much interested 
in seeing a train of 150 camels winding down from the 
direction of Tarsus, and moving slowly in single file along 
the shore, to discharge their freight at the warehouses on the 
quay. 

At Mersina, a little Eastern bride of fourteen or fifteen, 
with a retinue of relations and servants, came on board, 
going to Tripoli to be married. She occupied one of the 
state cabins ; but she and her suite had their meals apart 
from the European travellers. Her hair was beautifully 
ornamented with flowers ; and her future mother-in-law, 
under whose special care she was travelling, dressed her 
elaborately from time to time in the day with many costly 
dresses. She wore the white muslin veil of the Eastern 
lady over her head and shoulders ; but as she was a Chris- 
tian, her beautifiil intelligent face was uncovered, and 
through the medium of an interpreter Miriam was soon 
talking pleasantly with us, learning English and teaching us 
Arabic words, asking questions about our country and the 
ladies there, and telling a little about her own expected 
future. 

Our next touching-place was Alexandretta, the seaport of 
Aleppo, at the head of the Gulf of Iscanderoun, and near 
the ancient Issus, a low-lying little spot among marshy land, 
where camels and buffaloes were to be seen, and irregular 
Turkish cavalry were practising. It lies at the foot of the 
beautifiil mountains, with their wild gorges shutting in what 
may be called the head of the Levant. Here the little 
bride received a formal visit from six native ladies, her 
cousins, who came in state to spend the two or three hours 
of the steamer's remaining in port, on board in her com- 
pany. They ascended from their boat, enveloped in the 
customary white sheet of the Eastern woman abroad ; but 
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on reaching the deck quickly threw it off, revealing their 
elaborately jewelled head-gear, the bright yellow silk 
brocade of their dresses, and their purple velvet bodices 
embroidered with gold thread. They saluted Miriam, and 
seated themselves around her, laughing and chatting to one 
another and to the women of her party, admiring and com- 
menting upon the dress, ornaments, and appearance of the 
bride, but not addressing her directly. She meanwhile 
preserved the dignified, impassive silence and outward in- 
diiFerence and reserve which Eastern etiquette requires of 
a bride-elect, — very different from the simple affability 
which she had been showing us immediately before the 
appearance of her visitors. 

Leaving Alexandretta, we turned southward down the 
coast of Syria, anchoring for a few hours at Latakia, and 
passing Antioch, which is, however, too far inland to be 
visible from the sea; cone-shaped Mount Cassius, the 
island of Aradus, the ancient Arvad, and the old Entering- 
in-of-Hamath, — that original boundary of the Land of Pro- 
mise, never really possessed by the Israelites. The magni- 
ficent range of Lebanon now rose before us with glittering 
summits, becoming more and more conspicuous until we 
reached Tripoli, which lies beautifully at its feet in a wide 
bay. 

There the little Syrian bride went on shore to her 
unknown future. We parted from her with regret, her soft 
dark eyes fiUing with tears as she promised always to re- 
member us, and taught us almost the first Arabic words we 
learned — * I love you.* It would not be easy to forget 
Miriam, the first Eastern woman whose acquaintance we 
made — z. type of the many whom we afterwards met, warm 
and open hearted towards their sisters from the West, and 
longing after something better, which they think we have it 
in our power to give. 
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It was sunset when the vessel came to anchor before 
Tripoli ; and for a few minutes the rich purple colouring on 
the mountains growing intensely dark at their base, while 
the light still rested on their summits, gave a magnificent 
effect to Lebanon. The darkness swiftly spread upward, 
the short twilight was gone, and the light on the mountain- 
tops went out in night 





CHAPTER IV. 



SHE following morning the steamer anchored ■ 
before Beyrout, the queen of the Levant, lying 
grand and gorgeous in her wide bay, encircled 
by Lebanon, with orange groves, pinewood, 
fields, and gardens, extending from the city to the foot of 
the mountains, I would fain give a picture of this beau- 
tiful spot, the great seaport of the East, the residence of 
many Europeans, and the centre of mission work in Syria. 

The view of Beyrout from a house-top in its suburbs is 
even more beautiful than from the sea. Her bright, flat- 
roofed houses, many of them palace-like in size, with white 
painted walls, and blue, green, or red outside lattices, 
rise among mulberry gardens, which form a rich clothing 
for the city. The intense blue of the Mediterranean, 
here and there broken by a white sail, or by a darker 
Steamer coming into port, stretches before her, in exqui- 
site contrast with the delicate colouring of the great range 
behind. To our left lies the red strip of desert which 
runs down towards Sidon, between Lebanon and the sea, 
fringed towards the city with palm-trees, and with the 
prickly pear, — a kind of cactus, growing to the height of 
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ten or twelve feet, and with a stem sometimes three or four 
feet in circumference, whose thick thorny leaves, spreading 
out like hands, keep back the encroaching sand. 

Over this broad highway, must the Egyptians in ancient 
times have marched through Phoenicia and Palestine into 
Ass3rria, their own land being in turn invaded by the Assy- 
rians following the same route. Near the mouth of the 
Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, about eight miles north of 
Beyrout, the remains are still plainly seen of the old road at 
the foot of Lebanon, leading out of a long, wild, rocky gorge 
in the mountains, by which the Assyrian hosts came down 
upon the plain. Inscriptions, in cuneiform and other charac- 
ters, remain on the cliffs above, commemorating the passage 
by this road of Rameses the Great, Sennacherib, and others. 

This belt of sand is now traversed by constantly-succeed- 
ing trains of mules, laden with merchandise, coming up 
from the south to the great seaport of Syria, or conveying 
the goods, landed there from foreign countries, southward 
to the towns and villages of old Phoenicia and Palestine, 
and thence to the inhabitants, wandering and settled, of 
lands still farther towards the sunrising. 

Many a train of camels, too, with their slow, stately step, 
come over this sandy plain, bearing stones from its quarries 
or with more costly lading, the driver perched on the top, 
rocking slowly to and fro with the uneasy gait of his bearer. 
Very sleepy-looking fellows these camel-drivers are, they 
and their animals apparently alike with just sufficient life 
and energy to move step by step on their way ; unless, in- 
deed, a line of camels happens to meet a drove of nimbler 
donkeys, with laden baskets, in one of the narrow lanes 
which, shut in by high, unapproachable cactus -hedges, 
vividly recall the history of Balaam, and where there is 
barely room to pass. Then, indeed, is a scene of anima- 
tion ! The loud scolding and storming of the respective 
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leaders of the trains ; the shouting to the animals ; the 
* Yullah ! * ' Burrah ! * and ' Huush ! ' pronounced with a 
vehemence to which Arab throats alone can do justice, — 
all combine to fonn a climax of excitement and confusion 
which, once heard and witnessed, is not soon forgotten. 
Then all sinks as suddenly into quiet, and the camel and 
his load, animate and inanimate, dream on again under the 
hot sun. 

The camel, however, deserves a chapter to himself; — 
quaint, poetical, old friend of ancient Scripture history, 
many a vivid Eastern scene has thee for its chief living 
feature ! — ^from the wild glen near the sea, beside the old 
Assyrian road at the foot of Lebanon, where in a Syrian 
thunder-storm we saw upwards of loo camels, laden with 
the merchandise of Aleppo, on their way to Bagdad, 
crouching in the wind and rain, wliile their dark, well- 
armed Bedouin owner sheltered in a neighbouring khan, till 
the storm abating should allow the caravan to move forward; 
— to a view on the sands of Jaflfa, a combination of effects 
which formed at the time a most poetical little picture. 
It was merely the solitary figure of a camel, with his 
driver accompanying him on foot, moving along the sea- 
shore from Joppa towards Gaza, — ^very little expressed with 
a pen on paper, but full of poetry in nature. It was sunset ; 
the white waves of the great sea, after tumbling over the 
black ridge of rocks, some hundred yards from the shore, 
were washing up more gently on the beach, stranding white 
and delicately-tinted shells ; and the long shadows of the 
camel and the solitary Arab beside him moved slowly for- 
ward, until all alike grew indistinct in distance and the fast- 
following night. They seemed like old-world characters 
restored to view ; just so may old Eliezer of Damascus 
have looked, journeying not indeed along the sea -shore, 
but over the plains towards distant Mesopotamia. 
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But the camel has led me from Beyrout to Jaffa ; and the 
former city should not yet have disappeared from view. A 
very different aspect from that already described, Beyrout 
and its surroundings present during one of the oft-occurring 
storms of the Eastern winter. These tempests, with their 
thunder and lightning, and mighty wind and rain, are 
among the grandest displays of nature. The four months 
from the beginning of November to the end of February 
are constantly broken by storms, which last two or three 
days at a time, and are divided by intervals of a week or 
sometimes a fortnight of clear, beautiful weather. The air 
is then fresh, the sky cloudless ; vegetation, stimulated and 
refreshed by the rain, puts forth its strength ; and where, 
at the end of autumn, nothing but grey bare rocks and a 
parched ground appeared, the delicate little cyclamen, the 
bright white and yellow crocus, and the pure, fragrant 
narcissus spring up in the nooks where there is the least 
foothold of soil; and all is like a bright, early summer 
season, until another wild storm suddenly rushes up from 
the west, — the clouds pour forth water, the skies send out a 
sound, and the arrows of the lightning go abroad. A mag- 
nificent display of sheet-lightning flashing up over the sea, 
which seems invariably the birth-place of these tempests, 
heralds their approach a day or two before their arrival. 
The clear blue of the Mediterranean changes to a dull grey, 
and the waves wash sullenly and then angrily upon the 
beach. 

Soon after the closing in of night we may expect the 
storm to break upon us ; and we look anxiously to the fasten- 
ings of the lattice windows, and to the securing of the outside 
shutters, sure that the coming wind will try every hinge, 
hook, and bar in the house. Far over the sea the herald 
of the tempest is heard j the forked lightning plays flash 
after flash, followed faster and faster by the thunder. 
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Filling up all intervals between its rollings, and still more 
awful in mighty volume, is the sound of the approaching 
hurricane. Nearer and nearer it comes, blending with the 
rushing of the rain, the waves' angry roaring, and the crash- 
ing of the thunder, until the skirts of the tempest seem to 
wrap the house, and as if, sweeping on, they must bear us 
with them. 

In such a storm, trembling yet rejoicing in its might, and 
glorying in Him who can alone rule its raging, we may 
imagine the Psalmist exclaiming, ' The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters, the God of glory thundereth, the Lord 
is upon many waters ! ' 

Now and then through the night there is a few minutes' 
lull, when the hurricane seems to have spent itself, and we 
can fancy it has swept by. But it is only gathering fresh 
strength ; far off we hear it mustering, and it is soon beat- 
ing upon us with renewed violence. When day dawns, it 
generally dies away or moderates, to come up again the 
following evening as soon as the sun has gone down. But 
during the day, too, there is often a continuance of the 
tempest ; the palm-trees, with their long plumes streaming 
wildly in the wind, are blown aside, almost sweeping the 
sand, the tall, slight cypresses bend to the blast, and the 
oranges, olives, and sturdy cactuses shake before it. 

The winter of 1867-8 at Be)nfout was ushered in by a 
tempest of fury uncommon even in the East, lasting four 
days. The third night of its continuance, the storm 
reached its height ; the outside shutters of the house were 
wrenched from their hinges, beaten against the walls, and 
borne far away; and about the middle of the night, a crash 
close at hand, and a rush of air forcing open the door, 
announced the bursting in of the whole window in one of 
the rooms. 

At sunset on the fourth day, a magnificent double 
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rainbow of great height appeared over the city, one foot • 
resting on the sea, the other on Lebanon, giving welcome 
promise of the return of fine weather, and reminding us of 
Him who, by His bow in the cloud, would still recall to our 
remembrance His merciful covenant made for perpetual 
generations. 

Turning now from the physical aspect of beautifiil Bey- 
rout, let us look at some of her many schools, and see 
what is being dpne there for the sons and daughters of 
Syria. Many different bands of labourers are at work in 
this great field of education — Americans, English, Scotch, 
Germans, and Syrians. The first workers, opening up the 
ground for the rest, were the American missionaries, who 
settled in Beyrout and its neighbourhood between thirty and 
forty years ago. Most of those who first taught the people 
have passed away, but the impression they made on the 
hearts of those who learned from them still lasts ; and 
many among the natives who are exerting a good influence 
upon the people, refer gratefully to the early American 
missionaries, as those who were instrumental in bringing 
them to know the truth as it is in Jesus. The American 
mission has several stations in Lebanon, many of which 
were visited by Eli. Jones and A. L. Fox, besides those in 
the north of Syria, and in Sidon and its neighbourhood, 
which we did not see. 

The Syrian Protestant College, of which Dr. D. Bliss is 
President, is an institution of great and increasing useful- 
ness and efficiency, where Druses, Maronites, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Protestants, from seventy to eighty in 
number, together receive a literary, scientific, and medical 
education, under Protestant influence. The property of 
the College is invested in America by a Board of Trustees, 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
These Trustees have the general supervision of the 
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College ; but in the local administration they are aided by 
a Board of Managers, composed of American and English 
missionaries, and residents in Syria and Eg)rpt We 
examined this institution with great interest : it is finely 
situated in the suburbs of Beyrout, and possesses good 
lecture-rooms, a museum, and a dispensary, and an excel- 
lent staff of teachers. A hospital for the treatment of 
ophthalmia is connected with the medical department. 

Eli and Sybil Jones twice visited the College, where they 
were invited to address the young men. The former set 
forcibly before them the great power of individual influ- 
ence possessed by each student ; reminding them that, as 
one of the component parts of the body, and as the centre 
of a circle, each was in fact a teacher, as well as he who, 
standing before his class, bore that name. He dwelt upon 
the influence their institution must exert upon the land, the 
measure it is of the power of the country, as no stream can 
rise higher than its source ; and as the fountain is, the 
stream will be. He called their attention to four impor- 
tant maxims, each containing in a few words a lesson, 
which not the student only, but all, may well study, — * God 
is,' * God made man,* * Life is short,' and * Be not proud,' — 
dwelling and enlarging on the teaching of each sentence. 
He encouraged every student to remember, that on himself 
in a certain sense devolved the making or the marring of 
the College, and, that thousands in America and England 
interested in this institution are looking on to see how it 
will prosper, and what it will do for Syria, and through 
her for the world. He exhorted each one earnestly and 
prayerfully day by day to do his work, to be true to his 
fellow-men and his God, that, when they went out into the 
world, the students of this College might stand side by side 
in the great work of raising Syria among the nations. 

Sybil Jones, as an American mother, who knew a good 
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deal of such institutions in her own land, affectionately 
encouraged them to work perseveringly and prayerfully in 
their studies, and to strive that each might leave the world 
better for his having lived in it, placing earnestly before 
them the still greater value — ^highly though she esteemed 
the treasiures of science— of the knowledge which makes 
' wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus ; ' 
and praying for them, that they might be brought to know 
this, and, through the precious blood of Christ, might be 
admitted into that kingdom of which the ' Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the light.' The young men, a fine intel- 
lectual company, listened with great attention, and after- 
wards gathered round to express their thanks for the kind 
interest felt in them. 

The American missionaries have also a girls' school at 
Be)n:out, with about fifty-six boarders and thirty day-scholars. 
Boutros Bistani, a Syrian Protestant, of a powerful and 
highly cultivated mind, is Principal of another — the National 
Syrian College — having between eighty and a hundred boys 
under his influence. His College is open to all, and is 
attended by Maronites, Greeks, Druses, Moslems, and Pro- 
testants. He disapproves of free education, considering 
that all parents should pay something towards the educa- 
tion of their children, — ^a system carried out to some extent 
by almost all the missionaries. We paid interesting visits 
here, Eli and Sybil Jones addressing teachers and scholars, 
impressing upon them the importance of coming to the 
Saviour and becoming His, as the best preparation for this 
life and the next. 

There are a girls' school of sixty day-scholars, and an 
orphanage of a hundred and thirty boarders, under the care 
of the Prussian Deaconesses, similar to those which we 
visited at Smyrna; and a hospital, in beautiful order, under 
four of the sisters, where, in a large house finely situated 
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near the sea-shore, the sick of all ranks and sects are kindly 
nursed and cared for. 

A school of 140 boys and 60 girls, many of whom are 
Jews, is conducted by missionaries sent out by the ^ Scottish 
Jews' Society ; and a school for Moslem girls is under the 
care of an earnest Christian worker, also from Scotland. 

During both of our visits to the East, we enjoyed the 
friendship of the noble and beloved founder of the British 
S3Tian Schools — Elizabeth Bowen Thompson — who has 
since entered into everlasting rest, but whose name will 
remain fragrant in the hearts of the people among whom 
she laboured with untiring love and earnestness for the last 
ten years of her life. Her work here began in i860, when 
the fearful struggle amongst the mountain tribes on Lebanon 
made so much sorrow in Syria, 

The arrogance of the Maronites, whose bishops threatened 
the Druses with extermination, roused that fierce people, 
who, making common cause with the Moslems, rose against 
all the Christian sects in Lebanon and Damascus, attempting 
to exterminate them. Eleven thousand Christians are said 
to have been killed, leaving twenty thousand widows and 
orphans. Many of these E. B. Thompson gathered round 
her at Beyrout, helping and educating them. Since then the 
field has gradually opened, until there are now in Beyrout 
and its immediate neighbourhood, exclusive of Damascus 
and some villages on Lebanon, eight day-schools founded 
by her, and a Normal Training Institution with upwards of 
seventy boarders. In all, upwards of 800 children, and 200 
or 300 men and women at Beyrout, are brought by these 
means under the influence of Christian education. Eli Jones 
frequently took the highest Scripture class at the Training 
Institution, and was much pleased with the knowledge that 
the girls showed, and the readiness with which they answered 
questions, and expressed their ideas on the lesson. 
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At most of the schoolhouses, Eli and Sybil Jones had 
meetings with the parents of the children and others as 
well as the scholars, seeking to make known to all the gospel 
of salvation. There are many daughters of Jews and Moham- 
medans among E. B. Thompson's scholars ; and it was very 
interesting to hear these little girls singing Christian hymns, 
and repeating and listening to passages which predict the 
coming of the Messiah, and testify of Jesus as the Christ. 
They learn to read the Bible with the others ; and by repeat- 
ing their hymns and verses at home, sometimes induce 
their parents to read the Christians' Book, so that, as some 
of the Mohammedans have acknowledged, they learn that 
they are not, as they had thought, mere dust, but that they 
have an eternal life before them. Eli and Sybil Jones had 
a very interesting meeting with about forty of the native 
teachers and others connected with these British Syrian 
schools, whom they affectionately encouraged in their work ; 
setting before them the superior privileges they enjoyed 
through education, over those who had not received this 
blessing, and reminding them of the responsibilities which 
such a possession involves, and the power for good they 
held in their hands, in having so many young plastic minds 
to form ; exhorting them to seek prayerfully to set, in small 
as well as great things, an example which should really tell 
for good on those with whom they were daily associated, that 
those who saw them might know that they possessed a 
religion which really made them better. The occasion was 
concluded by fervent prayers for those present, for the 
founder of the schools, for all connected with the work, 
and for the land whose sons and daughters they were. 

On our second visit to Beyrout, in the summer of 1869, 

we were present at a gathering of all the children and 

teachers of E. B. Thompson's schools, collected from the 

city and neighbourhood, in the great hall of the school- 

c 
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house. Upwards of 800 were present, 700 being girls. 
Jews, Moslems, Druses, and Christians were there ; girls 
whom education and Christian influence had raised from 
ignorance and darkness; children of opposing religious 
sects, whose fathers had destroyed one another ten years 
before, sitting lovingly side by side, repeating together 
verses from the great Book, written for all ; hearing 
together the gospel message sent to all ; and kneeling to- 
gether in prayer to the God of the families of the whole 
earth, offered in the name of the One Sacrifice made for 
the sins of all the world. It was a stirring sight, and spoke 
eloquently of the elevating and uniting power of education 
and Christian love. Eli Jones, while * ready on such an 
occasion to desire the tongue of an angel, fittingly to treat 
the theme of the love of God in Christ Jesus,* spoke 
earnestly on this great subject, dwelling also on the mighty 
influence of woman, * of the pious and virtuous wife and 
mother, praying for her family, working for God, with her 
own soul daily rising to Him, soaring as the eagle towards 
the sun, and stirring up her little ones, and bearing them 
as on the wings of faith, to be warmed in His beams.' 

We were present also at the opening of the School for 
the Blind, established by Mentor Mott in the beginning of 
1868. We revisited it in the summer of 1869, when it was 
wonderful to observe the progress made, and to see the 
look of animated pleasure lighting up sightless faces, as 
those who had a year before known nothing but darkness 
within and without, read the raised-type Gospel of John, 
repeated verses from the Bible in Arabic and English, and 
sang Christian h)rmns. 

At all the schools, British, American, German, and native, 
scriptural instruction holds a very prominent place, the Bible 
being in all the Book, and the children learning by heart 
large portions both in Arabic and English. 
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We spent several weeks at Beyrout, Eli and Sybil Jones 
visiting the various institutions already named, and holding 
meetings at the schoolhouses, and other places in the city 
and neighbourhood. In all the schools they encouraged 
the children to make diligent progress in education, that, 
through the instrumentality of her young men and young 
women, S)rria might rise among the nations ; and to seek 
earnestly and prayerfully to know Him^ without knowing 
whom all other learning and knowledge cannot make us 
truly great. A detailed account can hardly be given of 
all their work, performed with many earnest prayers for 
strength, guidance, and blessing, from Him who can alone 
cause the seed to prosper, and who pronounces those 
' blessed who sow beside all waters.' 

They one day visited the prison, where they had the 
pleasure of speaking words of comfort to about forty poor 
creatures, and directing them to Him who alone can break 
our spiritual fetters. Opportunities occurred at the school- 
houses, at our own house, and abroad, for distributing many 
Gospels, portions of Scripture, books and tracts, in English, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew. 

We visited with interest the American printing press, 
where the Arabic Bible was being thrown off by means of 
stereotyped plates. Mentor Mott's printing press for the 
blind, at which some of the blind themselves help to pro- 
duce the raised-type pages, was also a very pleasant sight. 

Spme of the older scholars at one or two of the Beyrout 
institutions know English so well, that an interpreter was 
not needed to translate what was spoken to them into their 
native Arabic ; but for most, for the younger children, for 
the mothers, and the men and women who attended the 
public meetings, such a medium was required. Boutros 
Bistani, whose knowledge of English is excellent, more 
than once kindly interpreted in public for Eli and Sybil 
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Jones ; and several of the native teachers efficiently per- 
formed this service. Among the younger interpreters some- 
times employed by them at the mountain schools, was a 
Syrian boy of thirteen, named Ibrahim, an orphan from 
Damascus, who had lost his father in the massacre of i860, 
and had been educated at Jerusalem at Bishop Gobat*s 
school, where he had acquired a very fair knowledge of 
English. We employed him as servant, and as interpreter 
between us and any of the natives who might come to the 
house ; and those conversant with Arabic and English who 
heard him so engaged, told us that Ibrahim acquitted 
himself very faithfully. On one occasion, however, we 
discovered that we must not place too implicit confidence 
in his strict rendering of our thoughts into his native tongue. 
His fellow-servant was a man named Habeeb, grey-haired, 
and with far more experience than Ibrahim, but over whom 
the little Damascene assumed superior airs in virtue of his 
knowledge of English, Habeeb knowing very few words of 
any language but his own, and receiving most of our instruc- 
tions through Ibrahim. 

It was our custom to have the two servants to come in to 
the evening Scripture-reading with their Arabic Bibles, from 
which they read with us in turn, we using our English ones. 
When the chapter had been read, a few words were fre- 
quently spoken to Habeeb and Ibrahim, which the latter 
had to render into Arabic. One evening, it seemed as if 
the sentences given him for interpretation increased won- 
derfully in volume in the process, and the suspicion grew 
that the little Syrian was launching out on his own account. 
A few simple words were given, and Ibrahim was heard 
eloquently continuing, when he was suddenly interrupted by 
the direct question what he was saying to Habeeb; to which 
he promptly replied, * I was telling him that we must be pray- 
ing always ; just as if a man was walking to a village, unless 
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he kept walking he would never get there/ — a sentiment 
certainly very good in itself, but not the one which had 
been given him to communicate. His naive declaration 
had a very amusing effect, seeing that Habeeb was listening 
with reverent attention, supposing that the counsel was 
coming with the authority of his mistress. 

Allusion has often been sorrowfully made to the general 
condition of woman in ijhe East Considered in all respects 
the inferior of man, her position is indeed sad, and indica- 
tive of the low state of civilisation in the community. The 
prejudice against the education of their girls was a short 
time ago very strong among all sects, and still exists, from 
the Mohammedans, who deny woman the possession of a soul, 
through the Druses, Maronites, and Jews, to the somewhat 
more enlightened Greek Catholics and Protestants; but 
very many are now, through the influence of the schools, 
awaking to the advantage of having their daughters edu- 
cated. Some of these girls, who have become true Chris- 
tians, are exercising an almost incalculable power for good 
at home and in their villages, where they have become real 
missionaries. 

Many villages on the mountains and throughout the 
country, at present without a school, are urgent for the 
establishment of one amongst them. •Ever)nvhere there is 
a wide and interesting field of labour, but a great cry for 
more labourers and for supplies to carry on the work. The 
children are very intelligent, and learn rapidly ; and the 
transformation which Christian education produces, both 
in their improved manner of life and in their spiritual en- 
lightenment, is very striking in those who have come under 
its influence. The women possess openness, gentleness, 
and warmth of feeling, which, when developed, produce a 
fine character ; those who could not speak English looked 
at us with eyes full of love and interest, and by their ex- 
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pressive gestures conveyed more than many of our words 
would do. 

There are three Bible-women in Beyrout, supported by 
friends of the Missing Link : in company with one of these, 
Sybil Jones visited some poor women at their own homes. 

Accompanied by E. B. Thompson, everywhere a welcome 
visitor, and one of her native teachers who speaks Turkish, 
we paid interesting visits to the harems of some of the 
wealthy Turks of Beyrout, none but women being of course 
allowed to enter. It was the first time we had entered any 
of those gilded cages where the Moslem ladies, without the 
resource of books, work, or even music, talk, smoke, sleep, 
and dream life away, without the enjpyment of freely walk- 
ing abroad, and sometimes only permitted to look forth 
into the world through a lattice. 

We drove into the Mohammedan quarter of the city in one 
of the few carriages which Beyrout boasts, — a poor thing in 
itself, and open at the sides to the air, but drawn by a 
flying pair of horses, driven by an Ethiopian Jehu in Syrian 
dress and turban, flourishing a long whip, and with an Arab 
footman beside him. We were taken as near the first house 
as wheels could go ; but on alighting had to ascend a steep, 
rough, narrow road, crossing a watercourse here and there, 
then a branch-road of steps, then another torrent-path. At 
last we reached the door of a large, unpretending-looking 
house, or group of houses, one opening out of another. 
Here lived four families, related to each other, of the first 
rank in Beyrout among the Mohammedan Effendis. The 
grandmothers,, the wives of the house, girls and children, 
in the flowing dress of the East, were seated on the floor 
by the ashes of the braziers, or on the divans, all but the 
youngest smoking the unfailing nargheelie^ with its long 
flexible tube. 

They received us most cordially, and seated us beside 
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them, gazing with curiosity, interest, and affection on their 
sisters from a far country, who spoke to them through the 
medium of the Arabic and Turkish of the young native 
teacher. 

A desire for education is waking up and spreading among 
the Moslems in a remarkable manner. One or two of the 
little girls aheady at E. B. Thompson's school came into 
the room while we were there, and she made them read and 
repeat hymns and verses from the Bible before the women, 
who were greatly delighted. 

We were shown the various beautifully-ornamented apart- 
ments, with luxurious sofas and cushions. The fast of 
Ramadan was just ended ; and above the door of some 
of the rooms was a cake of the first bread broken at the 
beginning of the ensuing feast, — ^a charm which is to hang 
there until the following year, to secure a blessing. 

The ladies were all waited on by dark, white-teethed 
African female slaves, in scanty clothing, who handed 
round sherbet y coffee, and sweetmeats. We were taken 
also to the house of the wife of the Mufti, who lives in a 
handsome dwelling with marble halls and richly-furnished 
rooms. She received us very courteously and lovingly, 
filling our hands with sweetmeats. 

We could only get a sentence here and there of what the 
ladies said, and that a translation : so we do not know how 
much Eastern flattery was lavished upon us, but we were 
told we had brought light into their houses. Poor creatures, 
we longed that the true Light might enter their dweUings 
and shine into their hearts. 

One of E. B. Thompson's teachers is now engaged in 
teaching some of the chief Moslem ladies of Beyrout at 
their own houses, so that they too may read * the words of 
the Book.' 

Surely the dawn of a brighter day than any yet seen, is at 
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last breaking in the East for the women of Syria, and 
through them for all the land. 



AN EASTERN WEDDING. 

During our stay at Beyrout we occupied the house of 
Mentor and Augusta Mott, the brother-in-law and sister of 
Elizabeth B. Thompson, who, being in England, kindly 
placed their house at our disposal. It immediately adjoins 
the Training Institution, so that we had daily an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the schools. 

One evening, during the absence of the rest of our party 
in Damascus, I was bidden with E. B. Thompson to the 
wedding of one of her scholars, a girl of sixteen, who had 
left school only a week before. She was to be married to a 
rich money-changer and jeweller, much older than herself, 
the connection being considered a very good one. 

The hour named for our coming was three in the evening 
of the fifth day of the week, which, translated into English 
time, meant about eight o'clock, the Arabs reckoning the 
hour of sunset twelve, and naming their days of the week, 
like the Jews, first day, second day, etc. English, French, 
and Arabic methods of reckoning time all differ in the East. 
A servant was sent at six to announce our coming, who 
returned with a message that we were expected in two hours' 
time. We set off accordingly on foot, down the steep roads 
which lead from the suburbs into the city, and through 
narrow lanes, turning comer after corner into the low-ljring 
part of the town. 

We met several persons carrying canoons^ or large, shallow, 
open copper pans on their heads, filled with live coal, the 
ashes of the unextinguished fires, which the bakers freely 
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give away every night out of their ovens to any who will 
come for them. Some see an allusion to this practice in 
the expression in the twelfth chapter of Romans, * Thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.* 

We were preceded by a man with a lantern, throwing 
light on our otherwise dark path ; the streets and roads of 
the East having no light but that carried by the traveller, 
without which all are forbidden by law to go out after 
dark. 

Arrived at the house, in entering the court of which we 
heard the noise of rejoicing and of many gathered together, 
we were received on the threshold and bid Fadale, * wel- 
come,' by the niece of the bridegroom, a middle-aged 
married woman, who acted the part both of hostess and 
bridesmaid. She shook hands with us, touching her breast 
and forehead, according to the custom of the country, and 
led us into the outer hall, and thence into a small room 
with divans on two sides, many guests being gathered in 
both apartments. 

Here the bride stood, with downcast eyes, and with tears 
on her cheeks, between two of the bridegroom's relations. 
She shed tears on seeing and saluting us, and during the 
ceremony; for it is etiquette that a bride should appear 
broken-hearted, and reluctant to give her hand away : the 
absence of this would cause her to be severely judged. It 
is sad to see how marriage is viewed in this country, where 
among many it is considered a shame to speak of a man's 
wife, and she is even called his 'uncle's daughter.* The 
girls are betrothed when very young to the choice of their 
parents. 

The room was brilliant with oil lamps and candles ; in 
the centre was a small table covered with an embroidered 
cloth, on which — ^for the ceremony was conducted accord- 
ing to the rites of the Greek Church — stood a Greek 
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cross of gold or tinsel, with porcelain pictures set in the 
bars, several elaborately-bound books, two artificial flower- 
wreaths, lamps, candles, a censer, and a glass of wine. 
After saluting the bride, we were conducted to the seats of 
honour on the divan at the top of the room, and very soon 
the ceremony commenced. 

The priest, dressed in a rich light silk and woollen 
mantle, with a white muslin petticoat, short and flounced, 
covering his ordinary black garments, and with the high 
round cap of his order, led the bride to the side of the table 
opposite the cross. The bridegroom was placed beside her, 
the bridesmaid and the brother of the bridegroom on either 
side of them. The priest and his assistant stood at oppo- 
site sides of the table, the latter burning incense and swing- 
ing the censer. Most of the guests stood around, those 
most highly honoured holding a lighted taper, a relic of 
the lamps alluded to in our Saviour's parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 

The bride was dressed in a light brocaded silk, with a 
purple velvet jacket trimmed with gold filagree. She wore 
a great amount of jewellery, — necklace, chains, ear-rings, 
and a fillet of diamonds and filagree-work. Her hair was 
ornamented with natural and artificial flowers, and the long 
white turrah. The bridegroom's appearance was strikingly 
in contrast. He wore no hair on his face, and his head was 
covered with a small dark turban ; his toilet was completed 
by a common-looking white vest, a black greatcoat, a short 
white petticoat, and white stockings, with no shoes. 

The priest, in a long nasal monotone, went rapidly 
through the service, putting the ring on the bride's finger, 
intoning the prayers, all standing, one of the company again 
and again making the response with the peculiar drawl of 
Arab music. When the service was about half over, the 
bride and bridegroom joined hands with the little finger 
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only, the bride giving hers with a well-sustained appearance 
of reluctance. One of the wreaths was then laid on the 
head of each, the priest blessing them, and changing the 
wreaths from head to head three times. 

The bridal party, joming hands, then moved slowly round 
the table three times, the priest loudly intoning as they 
went, and the assistant, swinging his censer, bringing up 
the rear. Prayers again followed ; the wreaths were once 
more changed ; and the priest, blessing the bride and bride- 
groom, gave them and their two companions wine from the 
cup on the table. The account of the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee was then intoned rapidly, and the ceremony 
concluded. The priest then quickly disrobed himself, his 
assistant packing away robe, petticoat, table-cloth, books, 
and cross, in such a bag as a carpenter uses in our country 
for his tools, and they departed. 

Salutations and congratulations followed, and coffee and 
sweetmeats were handed ; but the bride had to retain her 
grave and sad demeanour, and she and the bridegroom 
were not by etiquette allowed to sit near one another, or 
even exchange looks, till the evening was over. At E. B. 
Thompson's request, some of her scholars and teachers 
being present, one or two hymns were sung, and we with- 
drew about midnight, many of the wedding guests remaining 
till the early morning. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS. 

Ten virgins went to meet 
The bridegroom drawing nigh ; 

Five with their well-replenished lamps, 
The oil of five was dry. 

'the wedding-hour drew on, 
Awhile their watch they kept ; 

The bridegroom seemed to tarry long, 
They slumbered all, and slept. 

At midnight came the cry 

That woke each slumbering ear : 

* Go forth to meet the marriage-train, 
The bridegroom draweth near !* 

Then all those virgins rose 
Their wedding-lamps to trim ; 

Five with a steady lustre burned. 
The rest grew faint and dim. 

' Behold,* the foolish said, 

* Our vessels empty stand : 
Lend us your oil — our lamps go out — 

The bridegroom is at hand !* 

' Not so,* the wise replied ; 

' Our lamps have none to spare : 
Haste, buy you oil — ^the time is short— 

The bridegroom draweth near !* 

But while they went to buy. 
Behold, the bridegroom came ; 

They that were ready met the throng, 
With all their lamps aflame. 
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They saw the bridegroom's face, 

They joined the marriage-train : 
They entered, and the door was shut ; 

The rest must knock in vain. 

We, too, shall hear that cry : 

The hour is drawing near 
When Christ, the heavenly Bridegroom, shall 

With all His saints appear. 

Now is the time to seek 

Our vessels to supply ; — 
But how can we, with nothing, hope 

That priceless oil to buy ? 

Behold His wondrous grace ! 

The price was paid by Him : 
With His own blood He bought the oil 

Our wasted lamps to trim. 

Then let us rise, and seek 

The feet of such a King ; 
And to the fulness of His grace 

Oiu: empty vessels bring : 

That when the trumpet's sound 

His coming shall proclaim. 
We may go forth to meet our Lord, 

With all our lamps aflame ; 

May see the Bridegroom's face. 

May join His white-robed train ; 
May enter to His marriage-feast, 

Ne'er to go out again. 




CHAPTER V. 

LEBANON, ANTI-LEBANON, AND CCELE-SYRIA. 

£ EAVING for a time the region of the palm, 
orange, and prickly pear, we must now ascend 
the terraced sides of Lebanon, and take a 
nearer view of some of the grey villages, visible 
from the plain below, scattered over its hoary sides, shel- 
tering among the limestone rocks. 

The range is upwards of loo miles in length, rising at 
some points to a height of 8000 or 10,000 feet, with snow- 
slopes glittering under the rays of the sun, or of the fiill 
moon coming up behind the mountain. 

We left Beyrout in the middle of the eleventh month 
(November), our first stopping-place being Sook-el-Ghurb, 
a village about twelve miles from the sea, and 2000 feet 
above its level, — one of the many which, nestling upon its 
rocky slopes, make Lebanon populous. Most of the roads 
over these mountains are only bridle-paths, and during the 
winter even these are often destroyed by wild torrents rush- 
ing down to the sea. 

Our ride was at first very beautiful, leading through long 
sandy lanes hedged by cactus, and through a small pine 
forest planted by Ibrahim Pasha many years ago to pre- 
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vent the encroachments of the sand. We passed a large 
olive-grove, nine miles in length, and gardens of orange- 
trees, whose bunches of fine fruit were hanging in clusters 
of eight or ten on the branches. The walls and banks on 
each side of our way were covered with many varieties of 
ferns, growing in great profusion, and the path on the plain 
and the mountain was strewn and bordered with the deli- 
cate little crocus — ^yellow, white, and pale purple. All this 
smaller vegetation had appeared since the rains, the ground 
being before that time cracking and parched with heat, and 
without any green thing. In winter there are a great many 
flowers on the mountains, but it was then rather too early 
in the season for them. 

Leaving the fruitful plain after one and a half hour's ride, 
we began to ascend the mountain by a path cut zig-zag up 
its furrowed sides — in some places for a mile or more con- 
sisting of a series of wide steps and stairs. We passed ' the 
fir-tree, the pine, and the box-tree,* and some scanty heather, 
and saw flocks of dark-brown shaggy goats browsing among 
the rocks. 

Halting at a little rude khin by a stream of clear cold 
water, we rested awhile under the shade of a fine evergreen 
oak, and tasted cakes of the Arab bread, which are very thin 
and flat, and baked of coarse flour, having the appearance 
of small sheets of chamois-leather. Though rather tough, 
this unleavened bread is sweet and quite edible, and is in 
constant use in this part of the country, the inhabitants of 
the mountain villages making it a chief article of diet, eaten 
with olives and figs, and the hardy muleteers going through 
the fatigue of the day on the strength of these thin cakes 
and a handful of olives, a supply of which they carry, thrust 
into their bosoms. Sitting down together on the ground to 
their one common centre-dish, into which all hands dip, it 
is the custom to tear off" a piece of bread, roll it up, and use 
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it instead di knife and fcHk ; and it is still the practice^ in 
doing honoar to anodier at table, to jvesent him with sach 
a piece, dipped in the choicest port <^ die mess. 

The higher we ascended, the more mined did the path 
become, being in some places entirelj washed away by the 
toirents, which, wearing themselTes a loogh channel down 
what had been the road, had thrown np a wall of large 
loose stones on either hand, making the jomney very 
fatiguing, and even dangeroos ; and the steep, rough path 
leading into the village was choked with great boulder 
stones, amongst which our animals found uncertain footing, 
as they carried us up through the stream into Sook. 

The view from the sides of this 'goodly mountain,' is 
such a one as King David must have had before him in 
writing the 104th Psalm. Behind, rise fsi above, terraces 
and piles of wild grey rocks, striving to tell their history in 
a language which we longed to read, but whose alphabet 
we hardly knew, worn and dashed by a sea which has long 
since ebbed from the mountain, leaving unmistakeable 
traces in the perfect fossil-shells, large and small, abun- 
dantly strewed about From among these rocks many a 
stream is sent into the valleys that run among the hills. 
Below and around are the terraces which rib the western 
slopes of the mountain, rising like wide steps, laid out in 
mulberry gardens or sown with wheat On these ledges 
the turbaned husbandman guides his rude wooden plough, 
tipped with iron, drawn by a yoke of little dark oxen ; and 
here and there is a threshing-floor for treading out the com. 
Up and down the steep paths among the crags, pass the 
goatherds with their flocks, and mules and donkeys, the 
only means of transit, laden with all kinds of goods, the 
sound of the muleteers' voices reaching us from far off on 
the clear air. 

Beautiful valleys are seen below, filled with the soft. 
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silvery green of the olive, interspersed with clumps of pines 
of a brighter tint, or evergreen oaks ; and numerous grey 
villages are set among the rocks. Below all, with its white- 
fringed waves rising and faUing on the sand, the noise of 
their breaking often distinctly heard, lies the blue Mediter- 
ranean, that one Great Sea of the Hebrew, whose image 
followed him to his distant land of exile, where, in far 
inland Babylon, Daniel in vision saw the forms of the 
future rising up from its depths. The view immediately 
after sunset, looking down upon those waters, was often 
magnificent, when the little grey terraced hills below us 
stood out rich deep purple in the twilight, and the sea 
became sober grey or dark blue, with a bright band of 
orange colour rising up from it, fading into paler and fainter 
yellow overhead, where the stars were coming out. 

The winter thunder-storms on these mount^n-sides are 
exceedingly grand and awful. It is needful that the houses 
be founded on a rock, to resist their violence when the 
rains descend, the floods come, and the wind beats vehe- 
mently upon them. 

They are all flat-roofed, and on the top of most is a 
heavy stone roller, used to consolidate the somewhat 
miscellaneous composition of earth and stones used for 
roofing. When a storm is coming on, before the wind 
has risen, the inhabitants may be seen on their house-tops, 
rolling their roofs to make them water-tight. 

We passed some days at Sook-el-Ghurb, the residence 
of Elijah G. Saleeby, a Syrian who has devoted his life 
to the spread of Christian education among the villages 
of his native Lebanon. He has now 21 schools under 
his care, supported by funds chiefly contributed by Great 
Britain ; and taught by young men and women of these 
mountains, who have received their education from the 
English, American, and Scotch missionaries. His board- 

D 
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ing-schools for training boys and girls are at Sook. We 
visited these ; and Eli Jones and A. L. Fox, riding through 
the adjacent districts of Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Coele- 
Syria, inspected almost all of E. G. Saleeb/s schools, 
examining the children, holding meetings to preach the 
gospel to the villagers, and to encourage them to social and 
mental improvement, and distributing books, tracts, and 
portions of Scripture. 

They were much pleased with all the schools, which, 
though very simple and elementary in their character, are 
thoroughly scriptural ; reading, writing, arithmetic, and a 
Httle geography being also taught, but the Bible being the 
great book. The schoolhouse is the centre of light in each 
village possessing one. 

Eli and Sybil Jones had meetings with the people at 
Sook and the neighbouring village of Shimlan; men, 
women, and children coming gladly to hear the strangers, 
who spoke to them with earnest love of the need of true 
conversion of heart, without which, professing to be Chrisfs 
will be unavailing — that we must not only call Him Lord, 
but also do His will. 

From Sook we went forward to Shimlan, a pretty village 
at about the same elevation, standing on the mountain-side 
among mulberry gardens. Its inhabitants are principally 
employed in raising and spinning silk, as there is a large silk 
factory in the village. The most English-looking buildings 
in Shimlan are the two schoolhouses, at which Syrian girls, 
Protestants, Druses, and of the Greek Church, chiefly from 
the mountain villages, are educated under the care of three 
English ladies, and trained to make useful women, either as 
teachers or as wives and mothers. A day-school, attended 
by boys and girls from this and neighbouring villages, is 
attached, in which the older girls help, — thus learning to 
impart the knowledge they have acquired. At nine o'clock, 
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the little Alis, Daouds, Assads, and Saleems of Shimlan and 
two neighbouring villages may be seen coming up to the 
schoolhouse, with their Arabic primers, Bibles, and reading 
books, — each boy a miniature man, in scarlet fez, jacket, 
and vest, and loose trousers gathered in at the ankle, and 
wearing the bright scarlet or yellow slippers common 
throughout the country, turned up at the toes, adapted to 
prevent the feet stumbling on the stony paths of Syria and 
Palestine. Little girls there are too, Hunnehs, Elsoons, 
and Rahiels, with their bright-coloured long dresses ; their 
hair hanging behind in plaits, with coins and gold thread 
inwoven ; and with the picturesque long veil or turrah^ 
invariably worn out-of-doors by the women and girls, often 
of beautifully embroidered white net or muslin, but among 
the very poor, of coarse white, or even blue, cotton. The 
Christians do not cover their faces, but wear their veils put 
on with oriental grace round the head, neck, and shoulders. 
The Moslems, of whom there are almost none in Lebanon, 
— these mountain villages being inhabited by Druses, Metua- 
lies, Maronites,^ members of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and Protestants, — cover their faces abroad; enveloping 
themselves also, as do the native women of all sects in 
the larger towns, in the great white izzar or sheet, which 
almost entirely conceals the figure in its shroud-like folds ; 
so that an ungainly white mass, moving awkwardly along 
on red or yellow shoes, is all that can generally be seen 
in Eastern cities of Nature's fairest work. 

To return, however, to the schoolhouse at Shimlan, 

^ The Maronites were founded by a monk named Maron in the 7th 
century : they remained separate 500 years, but now acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope. 

The Metualies are believers in the Caliph Ali, whom they suppose to 
have been eminently endowed with the Divine Spirit. 

The Drtiuei religion is an offshoot from Mohammedanism. 
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whither all these little Syrian feet are bent. The children 
enter the schoolroom, make their salaams^ and seat them- 
selves on English wooden forms ; thus far elevated, physi- 
cally and mentally, from the soiled matting or bare earth 
on which they squat at home. They have first a Bible 
lesson, — the infants being taught, as in our own schools, 
by means of a large picture-card and story; the older 
ones reading a chapter in the Bible, repeating passages 
and answering questions. They learn writing and a little 
arithmetic and geography, and the girls, sewing; all joining 
in the singing of hymns. Forty or fifty children, mostly 
boys, generally fill the little room of the schoolhouse devoted 
to the day-scholars; and so highly is the school prized 
by the parents, that though, through the influence of the 
Maronite priest, whose power is very strong in the village, 
the children have more than once been all drawn away, 
they have been sent back again to the English school, with 
many expressions of regret from the people, and promises 
that this shall never again be suffered to be the case. 

In the room adjoining the day-school are the twenty or 
twenty-four Syrian maidens who board in the house, neatly 
dressed almost Hke English girls, and receiving an excel- 
lent education both in Arabic and English ; being taught 
by a well-educated Arabic master, and by their English 
teachers, who train them to be good and useful women, 
furnishing in their villages examples of enlightened Chris- 
tian homes, or as teachers of mountain schools, — ^at least 
ID girls educated at Shimlan being at present engaged in 
teaching among the villages of Lebanon.^ 

Although, through the power of education, the daughters 
are beginning to be more highly valued, yet the son is still, 

* It is a great pity that Shimlan school, which is in a village seldom 
wited by travellers, should not have its fuU number of pupils in 
coDsequehoe of want of funds. * 
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to an extent far exceeding what is the case in Western lands, 
the pride of the Syrian father and mother's heart. If a 
wife have only daughters, she retains her own name, be it 
Miriam, Lebebi, or Faridi ; but when she possesses a son, 
it is at once proudly exchanged for Em-Yusufy or Em- 
Samwii, * mother of Joseph or Samuel,' as the case may 
be, — the father even borrowing honour from his son, by 
now styling himself Abau- Yusuf^ etc., ' father of Joseph,* etc. 

Reference has been made to the flat roofs of the houses : 
these are sometimes still built without any * battlement ' 
to protect from the danger of falling over, — ^an omission 
prohibited to the Jews by the merciful law of Moses. 
These house-tops are a frequent place of resort, and from 
them the inhabitants often call to one another by name, to 
avoid the trouble of going through the village. 

The olive harvest is in the late autumn, and the children 
are then kept from school to help in shaking down and 
gathering in this most precious fruit of the Syrian, which, 
preserved in salt, is one of his staple articles of food for the 
whole year. 

We remained for some weeks at this interesting spot, 
lodging at the schoolhouse, which gave us an opportunity 
for much intercourse with the children, and making Shim- 
Ian a central point from which many of the schools and 
villages on Lebanon were visited. 

Of one of the journeys which Eli Jones and A. L. Fox 
made at this time, Eli Jones* own description shall be 
given : — 

'On the 22d of nth month, A. L. Fox and myself left 
Shimlan at 8 a.m. on horseback, attended by an efficient 
guide named Georgius Sabra, teacher of E. B. Thompson's 
boys* school at Beyrout, our young interpreter Ibrahim, and 
Abdallah and Hassan, muleteers. 

* After a ride of two hours we reached Abeih, and were 
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kindly cared for at the house of S. H. Calhoun and his 
wife, American missionaries, who have been many years in 
this country, and are much esteemed by all classes. Our 
first call was at the school of the Druses. The principal of 
the school and the teacher of English met us at the gate, 
and gave us a cordial welcome ; then led us to an apartment, 
where sweetmeats and coffee in tiny cups were served 
according to the custom of the country. They conversed 
freely, and gave us such statistics of their school as we 
asked for. In answer to our question whether the Holy 
Scriptures were read by the scholars, the teacher of English 
assured us they were by his class. He is a student from 
the American school, and will do what he can, I doubt not, 
in his delicate position, to inculcate Christian sentiments 
amongst this peculiar people. 

* The sect of the Druses arose in the nth century, under 
the preaching of Darazi, and is an offshoot from Islamism : 
they are supposed to number about 100,000. They con- 
sider their religion " as an hereditary privilege and sacred 
deposit, to be jealously guarded from profane curiosity," 
and are therefore never known to declare their views to 
those outside of the order of the " initiated," which forms 
but a part of their own community. 

' In the afternoon we visited the boys' and the girls" 
day-schools, under the care of the American mission, and 
were pleased with the progress they have made. The chil- 
dren in each school were addressed ; William Bird, one of 
the American mission, kindly interpreting, as he did in the 
evening, when we met the young men at the " Abeih Semi- 
nary for the education of Native Teachers." This insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for the last 25 
years : the religious instruction is under the personal direc- 
tion of S. H. Calhoun, and each student is expected to 
devote from one to two hours daily to the study of the Holy 
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Scriptures. The young men trained at this school may now 
be met with in almost all parts of Syria where mission-work 
is carried on, and in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

* The following day we rode to Deir-el-Kamr, and found 
lodgings at E. B. Thompson's schoolhouse, taking an hour's 
ride in the afternoon to B't-eddin, to call at the palace of 
Daoud Pasha, governor of the pashalic of the Lebanon. 
He was not at home; but we were met by some of his 
subordinate officers, with whom we had interesting inter- 
course, A. L. Fox and the doctor speaking French. We 
left a book for the acceptance of the governor, and were 
invited to remain at the palace ; but having promised to 
return to Deir-el-Kamr, we were obliged to decline the 
offered hospitality. On reaching that place, we found about 
30 boys of the American school in waiting for us, and 
were rejoiced to see that our friend W. Bird had arrived 
from Abeih, who again acted as interpreter. 

* \st day — 24//^. — At an early hour we mounted our trusty 
steeds, and reached Miikhtara about 10 a.m. Riding up to 
the palace of the late great Druse chief, Sheikh Said Jim- 
blatt, we found the two young princes about to set out to 
spend the day with friends in a neighbouring town, accom- 
panied by N. Gharzuzee, the tutor of the younger prince, 
and other officials. They offered us the hospitalities of the 
house as long as we were disposed to remain, which we 
accepted, and were soon informed that the princes had 
given up their anticipated ride, saying that they preferred 
to spend the time with us. 

* The elder prince is nearly 18 years of age, and mar- 
ried ; the younger about 13 years old, bright and intelli- 
gent, and really " the hope of the house." ^ His tutor, 

^ These two young sheikhs, Nasib and Najib Jimblatt, expressed 
a wish that schools should be openfed at the neighbouring Druse vil- 
lages of £1 Ma-'aser, Barkleen, Garifi, Ain Beit, and Ain Matour. 
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N. Gharzuzee, a native of Syria, has spent several months 
in England : he speaks our language well, and appears to 
be an earnest Christian. As Christians, we could not fail 
to feel greatly interested in finding such a man in so impor- 
tant a position, where he is teaching this young prince, 
destined, so far as we can see, to fill the highest place of 
influence among this heterodox people, not only science 
and language, but the pure and unsophisticated doctrines 
of the Bible. 

* At I P.M. we met the children of the American mission 
and E. B. Thompson's schools, with several of the parents. 
After listening to a very satisfactory examination of the 
children in the Scriptures, I addressed them, N. Gharzuzee 
interpreting in an able manner. The meeting was one to 
which I recur with sincere satisfaction. 

' 2^tK — We had our morning reading in Arabic. Prayer 
was afterwards offered in English, in which strong desires 
were expressed, in the name of Jesus, on behalf of the 
young princes, for the various members of the household, 
and for Syria ; N. Gharzuzee interpreting to those present 
the substance of what had been said. We left after many 
a cordial shake of the hand, and with many a " God bless 
you !" and " May you return to your country in peace !" 

* Our course to-day led us at times through deep gorges, 
sometimes to high elevations, at others by the side of moun- 
tains, with towering heights above and dizzy depths below, 
calling into requisition a steady purpose and strong nerves. 
We passed many interesting geological specimens, among 
others some fine geodes, and regretted that we must leave 
nearly all behind. 

* Near i o'clock p.m. we saw the snow-clad top of Her- 
mon, which we seemed approaching. What thoughts filled 
our minds — thoughts too big for utterance — ^as we stood 
upon the heights of " that goodly mountain, Lebanon," and 
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saw the noble cone of Hermon rising majestically toward 
the meridian sun ; while southward, near its base, lay the 
division of Naphtali, a portion of the Land of Possession, 
where we hoped to arrive on the following day! "The 
north and the south, Thou hast created them ; Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in Thy name." "There shall be an 
handful of com in the earth, upon the top of the mountains ; 
the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon." 

' We passed near a peasant at work with a ciuious plough, 
drawn by a pair of tiny bullocks. The point of the Syrian 
plough is very long, and without mould-board. The only 
handle of which it boasts is attached to a beam of wood 
extending to the yoke, dispensing of course with the chain 
used in many places. The ploughman holds with one 
hand, and carries in the other a goad, some nine or ten 
feet long, having at one end an iron somewhat like a car- 
penter's chisel, for cleaning the plough : thus equipped, he 
both holds and drives. We each took a turn in guiding, 
and felt a pleasure for the time in occupying a place so 
often honoured by prophets and good men of old in this 
historic country. 

*" About the time of the going down of the sun" we 
reached Jezzin. Weary from the long journey, I lay for a 
time upon a rug near the fountain, while our guide went to 
look for lodgings. During that brief time many a maiden 
came forth with her pitcher to draw water, — strong evidence 
that we are nearing the Bible-land. 

' On reaching the room intended for our reception, we 
found several members of the family busily engaged in 
covering the floor with matting, and near the seat of honour 
a fine carpet was spread. Presently a thin mattress was 
added as a bed ; and here stretching my weary limbs, I 
sought needed rest. By the time, however, that we were 
fairly established, a large circle of men came in and en- 
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gaged in their favourite occupation — smoking. Though the 
fumes of the pipe have for us no attraction, but rather the 
contrary, still, finding our neighbours inclined to be social, 
we strove to make the conversation instructive, and, if 
possible, to edification. 

* In the coiurse of the evening our kind hostess inquired if 
we would like water for our feet. On our repl)dng in the 
affirmative, " a lordly dish," well filled, was brought, and 
we were informed that all things were ready. Great was 
our surprise on being told that the young woman standing 
near had volunteered to wash the strangers' feet. Fearing 
that our refusal might be misunderstood, we placed them at 
the disposal of the " little Syrian maid." With what thrilling 
interest ought we hereafter to read the account of what 
transpired when He, whose " blood cleanses from all sin," 
girded Himself and washed His disciples' feet, saying to 
them, " If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet : for I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to 
you ! " 

' The morning of the 26th, the priest of the place came in, 
with whom we had some pleasant intercourse. After break- 
ing our fast, we told the family that it was our practice, 
before proceeding on the journey of the day, to read a por- 
tion of Scripture, and endeavour to lift up our hearts to God 
in prayer, and we gave them an invitation to be present. 
They all remained with us, as did the priest, and the read- 
ing was in Arabic ; a prayer was offered in English, and 
rendered into Arabic by our young interpreter. We need 
not inquire to what society these people belonged ; suffice 
it to say, they entertained strangers, they washed our feet, 
they fed the hungry, they bade us go in peace, and refused 
our money as a recompense. 

' After a ride of two hours we halted at the little village of 
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Cafer-Huney to have our horses' feet examined by a black- 
smith, and shoes set, if needful. While waiting, we went 
to the fountain, where several persons collected. After a 
time spent in pleasant conversation, we spoke to them of 
the heavenly country, and of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
We left with them copies of our Lord's miracles in Arabic, 
which they received gladly. One of these rustic villagers, 
a lame man, offered me his cane as a walking-stick with 
such hearty goodwill, saying he had others at home, that I 
took it, and found it very useful while making the steep 
descent of Lebanon in the afternoon. As we went on our 
toilsome journey, we could well appreciate the words, " as 
a brook by the way ;" for during our halt we had been 
refreshed both in body and mind, and left rejoicing that 
we were privileged to bear the good news to these humble- 
minded people. 

' Near sunset we reached the foot of the Lebanon range, 
and crossed the Litiny, or Leontes, on one of the few 
bridges to be met with in this country. An hour and a 
half more brought us to the little town of Abil, toward 
which we had looked as an Arab village where it might be 
difficult to find secure and comfortable accommodation for 
the night. Ere we entered all was shrouded in darkness, 
for the night had set in ; but, as it proved, a glad surprise 
awaited us. In reply to our inquiry for lodgings, we were 
told that the American church would be the best place for 
us to stop at. A little farther on we were accosted by one 
with whitened locks, who, taking our hands, shook them 
with both of his with brotherly cordiality, and then with a 
light led the way to the comfortable house, recently erected 
as a place of worship and a 'Schoolhouse by that devoted 
band of men whose praise is in all the churches in this 
land — the American missionaries. The house is without 
seats. 
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' By the time we had entered, several of the brethren had 
arrived ; mats were quickly spread for us ; then followed 
the arrangements for supper. A canoon^ filled with char- 
coal, with which to heat the water for tea, appeared ; then 
one brought bread, another eggs, a third sugar, and another 
melons, — and such melons, worthy the country that pro- 
duced them. All things being ready, the travellers squat 
upon the floor about the inviting meal ; and while they are 
busily engaged in satisfying the calls of hunger, the com- 
pany increases and our responsibilities widen: for, as we 
have been privileged to partake of their good things for the 
sustenance of the body, we are in duty bound, as ^ as 
may be in our power, to meet their intellectual and spiritual 
wants. I trust this evening, our first in Palestine, was 
spent to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

*0n the morning of the 27th, the school children of 
Abil, and several of the parents, came in, to whom we 
spoke words of encouragement in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, and especially of that which " maketh wise 
unto salvation." The teacher of the school was not pre- 
sent ; but we had the pleasure of meeting him on the road 
soon after starting, when we expressed a few words of 
exhortation in view of his responsibilities as a minister and 
a teacher of youth. 

*An hour more brought us to Krhyam, where we met 
another school. While the examination of the scholars 
was going forward, the Protestant minister, a native, came 
in, as did several other persons, nearly filling the room, 
to whom our hearts were drawn out in love ; and we 
spoke to them of Him who is the only hope of Israel. 
They gave an attentive ear to all we had to say. * 

' Again in the saddle, we rode away across the extensive 
and fertile valley of Marjaiyem. Having little regard to 
a track, that we might make the distance in the shortest 
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time, our horses in several instances leaped the open ditches, 
intended as drains, and bore us on safely to D'mimas. 

* Just before reaching the latter place we met William 
Eddy, of New York State, a minister in connection with 
the American mission. On learning our intentions, he 
kindly proposed to return to D'mimas, that he might be 
with us during our stay. His presence and kind care 
contributed largely to our comfort. 

* Here we visited another school, and in the evening met 
several of the brethren socially. The subject of education, 
and especially the education of woman, was freely discussed. 
We endeavoured to show them that no people can be 
happy and prosperous while woman holds a degraded 
position among them, and that it is in vain to look for 
great men where good and virtuous mothers are not to 
be found. 

* Between nine and ten on the following morning, from 
an elevated position, reached by a ride of two hours, we 
saw before us the Merom of Joshua, the Samechonitis of 
the Greeks, the Bahr-el-HMeh of the Arabs. The author 
of The Land and the Book tells us " the lake itself may 
be eight miles long, and six broad across the north end ; 
but it runs to a point southward where the Jordan leaves it. 
The plain and marsh above it are about ten miles square." 

' As we press onward, what a view opens before us ! One 
short hour farther, and we stand upon a rocky knoll, near 
the ancient town of Abel, where Joab claimed the rebellious 
Sheba the son of Bichri as conditions of peace : " Then 
the woman went to all the people in her wisdom, and they 
cut off the head of Sheba the son of Bichri, and cast it out 
to Joab; and he blew a trumpet, and retired from the 
city." Looking eastward, toward our right are the hills of 
ancient Bashan, thickly dotted with oaks, those emblems 
of strength; toward the left, Hermon lifts his head to 
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heaven in solemn and solitary majesty. Not far from this 
point are the sites where stood Dan and Cassarea Philippi 
of the Scriptures, which we hope to visit before nightfall ; 
and all around we have spread out before us one of the 
great battle-fields of the Bible. Here Abraham rescued 
captive Lot and his family; and here Joshua the son 
of Nun, and Jabin and his confederate kings, have each 
and all been actors. 

* The present town of Abel occupies but a small portion 
of its former site. We spent a short time there, meeting 
with, as far as we could learn, the only teacher of the 
town, who has under his care fourteen boys. We strove 
to encourage him in his work, and presented him with 
a copy of the Psalms. Many of the people seemed desirous 
to make our acquaintance. 

* Soon after mid-day we reached Tell-el-Kady, ** The Effll 
of the Judge," the Dan of Scripture, where is one of the 
sources of the Jordan. We first rode into the stream which 
issues from the westerly side of the hill. Its volume is 
sufficient to furnish power for a large fectory. The water 
oozes from the base of the Tell at different points ; and 
a thick fringe of fig-trees, grape vines, and briar-bushes, 
overhangs the flowing stream. The Tell is cup-shaped, 
and bears evidence of having been the crater of a volcano. 
As we passed from the fountain just examined, we had 
upon our right an Arab burying-ground, indicated by rude 
piles of stones. 

^Presently we reached another stream, which, flowing 
from a fountain in the centre of the hill, joins the other 
at no great distance. Here, on an island of rocks, in size 
litde more than sufficient to accommodate our party, and 
Ae wide-spreading branches of an ancient oak, we 
■k our midrday meaL We had scarcely begun to satisfy 
own i^pedtes^ when an armed Arab rode up askmg for 
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food. We gladly gave him a portion ; for, once fed from 
our store, the Arab need not be feared as a foe. Soon 
another horseman appears, to whom we offer food. He at 
first hesitates, then accepts. I may add, that on our way 
to this place fi-om Abel, we were accosted by an armed 
Arab, who demanded ^"^ backsheesh'*^ as I rode abreast of 
him. Feeling that we owed him nought but love and 
goodwill, we gave him no money, and were suffered to 
pass without further molestation. 

' The ruin of the ancient city of Dan is very complete : 
a few broken walls, fallen stones, and pieces of pottery, are 
all that remain to tell of a people long since passed away. 
What I took to be a scorpion, was the only inhabitant 
noticed amid these sad ruins. Dan was originally an 
agricultural colony of the Phoenicians, called Laish : it 
was captured by 600 Danites, who established themselves 
here j thus fulfilling Moses' prophetic blessing to the tribe, 
" Dan is a lion's whelp, he shall leap from Bashan." " The 
neighbouring mountain range, which rises suddenly on the 
east side of the plain of H{ileh, was within ancient Bashan ; 
and the oaks for which that kingdom was famed still cover 
the mountains, and extend in scattered clusters and single 
trees as far down as the site of this city." ^ 

'Another hour's ride brought us to Baniis, built amid 
the ruins of the ancient Caesarea Philippi. The modem 
village is inhabited by some 100 persons of the Moslem 
faith, who live in wretched ignorance and poverty. We 
lodged at the house of the sheikh, which stands upon the 
north-east comer of the wall of the old citadel. A room was 
assigned to us, and mats were spread. Here we stretched 
our weary limbs, but, as it proved, not so much to sleep as 
to contemplate upon the fact that we had nearly reached 
the base of Hermon and the site of Caesarea Philippi, and 

1 Murray's Handbook of Syria and Palestine, 
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upon the record that our Lord, after healing the blind man 
at Bethsaida, "came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi;" 
that not far from this place He made that striking appeal to 
His disciples, " Whom say ye that I am ? " and soon after- 
wards, taking with Him three of His disciples, " He went 
up into an high mountain, and was transfigured before 
them." Yes, 

** I tread where the twelve in their wayfaring trod, 
I stand where they stood with the Chosen of God, 
Where His message was heard, and His lessons were taught, 
Where the blind were restored, and the healing was wrought." 

* The next morning, before leaving, we conversed with a 
son of the sheikh, himself a husband and father, upon the 
importance of education. He acknowledged his own in- 
ability to read, and further said that the children were all 
needed by their parents to work ; and as to woman, her 
business was to care for the house and meet the wants of 
man, and if she did not do this well she must be beaten. 
Such is the state of civilisation where once stood a great 
and prosperous city, whose architectural ruins attest the 
fact that its citizens must have been men of skill and taste ! 

* We spent an hour in the early morning in examining the 
site of the ancient city, and in a walk to the great fountain 
of Banias, one of the perennial sources of the Jordan. "A 
cliff of limestone, nearly loo feet high, rises up on the north 
side of the ruins. At its base is a dark cave, its mouth 
encumbered by a heap of dtbris^ from the side of which 
burst forth the abundant waters of the fountain. Collecting 
into a rapid torrent which foams down a rocky bed," ^ they 
flow onward to join their sister streams from Tell-el-KMy, 
and in their union to make an abundant contribution to 
that river whose historical interest is unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. 

^ From Murray's Syria and Palestine. 
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' Again in the saddle, we turned our course northward. 
Near noon we ascended a high elevation, where our guide 
halted, exclaiming, " Look, look 1 " Facing southward, we 
looked, and saw Hermon on our left, standing in majestic 
greatness ; before us, as upon a map, the valley of HMeh, 
the waters of Merom, the deep gorge through which the 
Jordan flows, and beyond, far to the south, the waters of 
the Sea of Galilee. *Mid the glare of a noonday sun, the 
little sea seems a molten mass of a silvery hue. We have 
within the scope of our vision a mountain whose name is 
accepted as a word of beauty, a valley of great natiu^l 
fertility, and the arena of mighty deeds done by men whose 
record is found in the Book of books, and whose God is the 
Lord. There young Jordan springs into life, and links its 
destiny with the waters of Merom ; and onward the eye 
stretches to that now placid sheet, where, in a dark and 
stormy night, the chosen band were troubled, ^nd where a 
compassionate Saviour allayed their fears. 

* We dined at Rasheiya, being kindly entertained at the 
house of a native Protestant minister, who accompanied us 
to the school of the American mission. We were pleased 
with what we saw of the children, more especially with their 
acquaintance with Scripture history. 

* Several hours more brought us to Hasbeiya, where we 
lodged at E. B. Thompson's schoolhouse, and had our 
mats spread upon the seats, thus extemporizing a bedstead. 
Next morning, about twenty girls of the school and the two 
female teachers came in to meet us. To them we spoke of 
the way of life and salvation, and such words of encourage- 
ment as we found in our hearts. 

* A ride of several hours brought us to Rasheiya-el-Wady, 
where our host was one Moses, the first person of the place 
who embraced Protestant views. Soon the mats were spread, 
our boots removed from our feet, according to the custom 

E 
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of the country ; a table some eight inches high was brought 
in ; tea made from our stock ; — this with lebban^ sour milk, 
and other "goodies," according to Arabic notions, on the 
table, we squatted around it, making our limbs, stiffened 
by the long journey, yield unwilling obedience. 

*Next day, ist of 12th month, and first of the week, we 
held a meeting at the schoolhouse. Among others in at- 
tendance, were a military officer and the physician from the 
Turkish garrison near. I felt strengthened, I trust, without 
fear to preach Christ and Him crucified as the only way of 
life and salvation. Our host, the native Protestant mini- 
ster, and others, pleaded hard for the establishment of a 
girls' school at this place, which is seldom visited by mis- 
sionaries. 

* On the following day, at an early hour, we passed out ot 
the town by the light of a lantern. We soon reached the 
extensive and naturally fertile valley of the Leontes, or Coele- 
Syria, which, if cultivated as well as some places in England 
and Scotland, would feed all Syria. In the little towns the 
manure from the stables is allowed to accumulate for years, 
and is in some instances set on fire, to save the trouble of 
removing it. The type of agriculture is somewhat lower in 
this valley than on Mount Lebanon. I trust in this respect, 
as well as in relation to education in general, a better day 
is dawning upon this country, towards which so many hearts 
longingly turn. 

*At half-past i p.m. we began to ascend the Lebanon. 
At one place, near the top, we found our path literally 
strewed with fossil shells, some of which we collected to 
take home. 

* After a ride of nearly fifteen hours we again reached 
our mountain-home at Shimlan, and I trust thankfulness 
was felt to our heavenly Father for His protecting care, so 
mercifully granted during this deeply interesting journey.' 
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Ell Jones and A. L. Fox next visited some of the moun- 
tain districts north and east of Shimlan. The following 
are A. L. Fox*s notes of this journey : — 

* After visiting one of the Saleeby schools, situated at the 
village of Muallakah, which lies near the base of El Sunnin, 
one of the highest peaks of the Lebanon, we started on the 
nth of the 1 2th month (December) 1867, across the valley 
of the Bukda, accompanied by Elijah G. Saleeby, who was 
going on a quarterly visit to his distant schools. The 
Bukda, ancient Coele-S)Tia, is a noble plain, eight or nine 
miles in width, running up like a great estuary between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. We proceeded, at the rate 
of about four miles an hour, along a slightly-marked track 
running nearly due east. Here and there we passed natives, 
some armed with long guns, ploughing with a camel or an 
ox, and using the Eastern goad. Eagles and other large 
birds were now and then visible soaring over the plain, and 
sometimes alighting near us ; and we frequently observed 
the warrens of some small burrowing animal. There was a 
profusion of crocus-roots in the ground newly turned up by 
the plough. 

* After an hour's ride we forded the Leontes, called by the 
natives Litdny^ a fine river separating the Governorship of 
the Lebanon firom the Pashalik of Baalbek. Rising near 
Baalbek, it runs through the length of the Bukda, and forces 
its way to the Mediterranean a few miles north of Tyre, 
through the precipitous limestone mountains of the south- 
east of Lebanon. The Pashalik of Baalbek contains seventy- 
two towns and villages, the only Protestant missionary work 
within it being three of the Saleeby schools. 

* Before we commenced the ascent of the steep and rocky 
side of Anti-Lebanon, the short period of twilight had set 
in. E. G. Saleeby remarked that it was not very safe 
travelling here after dark, on account of wolves scouring 
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the plain ; and that a friend of his about a year before was 
attacked by them, and, although armed and well mounted, 
had to take refuge and spend the night in a cave. Whilst 
crossing the plain we had seen Hermon far down the valley 
on our right, towards the south-east, — z. magnificent moun- 
tain, with its " glittering breastplate " of frosted snow lit up 
in the sunshine. Now, as we climbed, the full moon arose 
behind the mountains in all the splendour of a clear Eastern 
sky ; and we could distinctly see in the soft bright light the 
wide valley of the Bukda lying behind us, and the mountains 
of Lebanon beyond, with their covering of perpetual snow. 

*An hour's climb brought us to the watershed, and an- 
other half-hour along the other side of the hill, past the 
village of Ain, to our halting-place for the night at Keflfr 
Zebad, a village with about 400 inhabitants. The teacher 
and his wife, the latter of whom spoke English fluently, 
bade us heartily welcome to the schoolhouse, where a good 
fire was soon blazing. The evening meal was quickly pre- 
pared, and laid on a small round table about nine inches 
high and a yard in diameter, cushions being placed around 
it for seats. Our food now generally consisted of boiled 
chicken, broth, rice, iebban, cheese sometimes served up in 
oil, honey, molasses, dried fruit, and the flat bread of the 
country, to which we added tea from our store. We had 
also taken the precaution of carrying with us a knife, fork, 
and spoon apiece, or we must have adopted the native plan 
of doubling up the bread and using it as a spoon. 

* The schoolhouse was a single spacious room, about 20 
feet long by 16 feet wide, the property of a Druse who 
had left this village for the Hauran. We slept in an ad- 
joining building, where mattresses laid on the floor and 
coverlids were provided for us. Rising in good time next 
morning, we met the school children after breakfast: 21 
boys and 2 girls were present, 13 of whom could read 
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the New Testament, and 14 had learned to write. This 
school is supported by Christians of Jonkoping in Sweden. 
E. G. Saleeby held his examination in Arabic ; and Eli 
Jones added some forcible remarks on Christian doctrine 
and practice, and spoke of the great importance of a good 
education. He also addressed the master and mistress on 
the responsibilities of their position, and dwelt on the need 
of good female training. We had some friendly intercourse 
with the Greek priest 

* Riding northwards, past the villages of Kusetyeh, Hash- 
mush, and Deir-el Ghuzal, we reached Saleeby's school- 
house at Elith, a small village containing about 150 in- 
habitants, all belonging to the Greek Church, but without 
any resident priest, and so remote, that their only visitation 
by Church authorities is on the occasion of the annual 
collection of the tithe. After our mid-day meal in the 
schoolroom, the children assembled, passed through their 
examination, and were addressed by Eli Jones. Here and 
at Keffr Zebad we distributed Arabic Gospels, Psalters, and 
other books. 

* Before we left Raith, four armed horsemen rode into 
the village. One of them belonged to the noted family of 
Harfoosh, Emir-princes of the Metualies, who, during the 
unsettled state of the country prior to i860, kept these 
villages in a state of constant fear of nightly levies of black- 
mail, or of having their houses burned. At that time life 
and property were so insecure, that all that most of the 
people cared to keep in their dwellings was a mat to sit on 
and a bed, which could be rolled up and carried away at 

short notice. 

* Continuing our ride over the hills, we at length again 
descended into the Bukda, continuing our course north- 
wards. We passed several villages, and at dusk reached 
Tallieh, which has 400 inhabitants, where we again took up 
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our quarters in the schoolhocise, thoogb the Sheikh Ibrahim 
offered the hospitalities of his dwelling. The schoolhonse, 
a building of i8 feet square bj 9 feet high, was erected at 
an expense of ;£i2 bj the ^eikh; it contains the only 
glass windows in the village. This sheikh, like his father, 
who was shot by the Metualies, is much respected. 

* We were soon joined by many of the villagers, and con- 
versation turned on America and England. Our passports 
were shown and explained, and the burning of a little 
magnesium wire greatly interested them. More serious 
conversation followed, and Arabic reading of the Scriptures 
and prayer concluded the evening. In the night a violent 
storm of wind and rain came on, and the water saturated 
the flat roof, penetrating into the room, where we in vain 
attempted to protect ourselves with umbrellas. The school- 
master therefore went to the roof-top, and pretty effectually 
tightened it by half an hour's rolling. 

* In the morning we breakfasted by invitation with the 
sheikh, and conversed on agriculture, trying to excite an 
interest in the better cultivation of this noble valley. The 
land immediately around the villages is the property of 
the community, and each villager has a long strip of the 
width of 7 or 8 goads allotted to him annually. Thus a man 
may possess a good piece of land this year, and a poor 
one on the following, — a system depriving individuals of an 
interest in the permanent improvement of their lots. The 
soil is said to be capable of producing two hundred-fold. 

* At the school examination, 15 out of 27 boys could read 
the New Testament, and about a dozen repeated portions 
of Scripture. The young brother of the sheikh showed 
considerable proficiency, much to the delight of the latter. 
V.W Jones addressed those present earnestly on the subject 
of female education, and one mother promised to send her 
girl to Sook I'raining School. It would be greatly to the 
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advantage of these villages if a native schoolmistress could 
be provided for them, by one of the young girls of each 
being trained at a good school, and fitted to teach the 
girls, and perhaps the women, of her village. 

* Storm and rain kept us close prisoners at Tallieh the 
following day, when we were again visited by Sheikh Ibra- 
him, who did not seem fettered by the presence of his 
priest, as he partook of our chicken although it was fast- 
day. In the evening we had an interesting time with the 
villagers. 

*The next day, the weather having improved, we rode 
about seven miles to the noble ruins of Baalbek, formerly 
known as Heliopolis, and possibly Baalath, the frontier city 
of Solomon. "Its name clearly points to its connection 
with Baal, as its Greek name Heliopolis shows the identi- 
fication of Baal with the sun. The influence of Egypt is 
indicated by some striking peculiarities of Egyptian architec- 
ture." As we approached, we saw the six mighty columns, 
75 feet high, and 7 feet in diameter at the base, towering 
high above the vast surrounding mass of mighty ruins. 
In the adjacent quarry is a huge hewn stone, not entirely 
severed from its native limestone, 68 feet long, by 14 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, and weighing considerably over 
1000 tons. In the western wall of the outer enclosure of 
the temple, we saw the three monster stones, each measur- 
ing firom 63 to 64 feet in length, by about 13 feet in width 
and depth, which long gave the great temple the name of 
Trilithon, the Three-stoned. We also visited the limpid 
fountain of one of the head sources of the Leontes, about 
half a mile out of the village. Modem Bdalbek, though 
the headquarters of the pashalik, where a guard of Turkish 
soldiers is stationed, appeared a very poor place. The only 
effort made to educate the people is a small school belong- 
ing to the Jesuits. 
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* Returning to TalUeh, Eli Jones again in the evening 
impressively addressed some of the inhabitants. E. G. 
Saleeby observed that Eli Jones* remarks had deepened 
his sense of the great importance of female education, and 
that he thought that girls' schools might be carried on at 
a small cost by the wives of native teachers, if they were 
themselves educated women, conducting schools of this 
kind. The master would expect from ;£'i, los. to £2 
a month, and the mistress jQi, 5s. 

'On the next morning, ist day, 15th of 12th mo., the 
sheikh and priest called, their religious service being ended at 
a very early hour. The former desired that his young sister 
might go to the Training School at Sook, offering to pay 
the expense if her mother would consent. We were glad to 
observe that, without special invitation on our part, about 
twenty children collected for the Sabbath school. Many 
villagers also came in. Eli Jones had a solemn religious 
service with them; and we gave away many copies of Arabic 
Gospels, Psalters, and other books, which were very thank- 
fully received. The priest , asked for a New Testament, 
and desired that our steps might be again directed there by 
the Lord ; and Sheikh Ibrahim asked to be remembered in 
our prayers. We left them with many a Mdsalaame, "Go in 
peace." E. G. Saleeby told us that these people had never 
had such a meeting before. 

* It had been our intention to pass over to the northern 
parts of Lebanon, to what is called the "pure Maronite 
district," where the cedars stand, to visit the few Saleeby 
schools in this part of the mountain range ; but the snow- 
line had descended too low to make it practicable to do 
this so far on in the winter. 

* So much rain had now fallen, that it was desirable to lose 
no time in leaving the Bukda. A temporary lull in the 
weather enabled us to return to Riith, where the school- 
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house became our quarters. Though one of the best 
houses in the village, it was only about 12 feet square by 
7 feet high, being about one foot higher than the house 
adjoining. It had three small windows, two of which were 
mere holes, unprotected from the weather, and the door 
had no fastening. In all these schoolhouses there were 
neither forms nor desks, and the habit of squatting on 
the floor which this necessitates, must tend to indolence of 
mind and body. 

* In the evening about twenty children assembled, and 
answered questions on Scripture history, in a manner that 
would have been creditable in an English school. Many 
villagers were present, whom Eli Jones earnestly tried to 
convince, that if they took advantage of the educational 
funds supplied by foreign countries, it was their duty to 
send their girls as well as their boys to school. He dwelt 
impressively on the need of female education and elevation, 
eliciting many a response from the women present, and 
concluded by an earnest religious appeal to all. This school 
was opened fifteen months before our visit, when only one 
boy could read his letters ; the children now read well. 
The next morning the ground was covered with snow, and 
snow and rain continued to fall almost incessantly through- 
out the day. At the Scripture reading about a dozen 
women were present, and a less number of men, — thus 
reversing the ordinary proportion. In the afternoon we 
endeavoured to make one more stage of our return journey, 
but were compelled to turn back for another night to 
shelter in our little Arab hut. The wolf and bear are said 
sometimes to enter the village at night; but, like most 
other Syrian villages, it is well protected by dogs.. 

' The next day we succeeded with difficulty, in the face 
of wind and rain, in reaching the village of Kus^iyeh, four 
miles from Riith, where, among 250 inhabitants, there 
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were only lo who could read, and 5 who were able to 
sign their names. The Greek priest of the place is an old 
man, and his son and successor had not been at school. 
Eli Jones took advantage of our two hours' rest here to 
impress on the villagers the benefits of Christian education, 
as illustrated by the present high position of England and 
America. Some of the people had not even seen the 
Mediterranean. They received with warm expressions of 
gratitude the last of the Arabic Psalms, Gospels, etc., that 
we had with us. 

* Starting afresh in the afternoon, we proceeded in a storm 
of wind and rain to Keflfr Zebad, where we had intercourse 
with the sheikh, the priest, and others. A trader or shop- 
keeper named Assaad Feraj called upon us. E. G. Saleeby 
told us that he and his father had been useful in the Bukda 
in preaching the gospel, and that he often heard of their 
labours from others. Keflfr Zebad and Tallieh appeared to 
be good stations for more important schools as well as for 
model farms. 

* The Litiny was too much swollen to be forded, and we 
did not venture down the small remaining part of the Bukda 
without a guide as far as the Damascus Road. Reaching 
it in safety, we made good progress, and were soon mount- 
ing the eastern slope of the Lebanon. Long before 
reaching the summit we were riding through the snow; 
but the energetic French Company, the proprietors of the 
road, had not allowed it to collect to a serious depth. When 
we came over the mountains a few weeks later, a great part 
of the valley of Coele-Syria was under water. 

* We crossed the ridge at dusk, and as soon as a few stars 
had made their appearance we saw jackals prowling near. 
A little later we reached the welcome and hospitable roof 
of William Benton of Massachusetts, at B'Hamdun. He 
gave us interesting accounts of some of the experiences of 
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his missionary life here, especially during the massacres of 
i860. He believed that the safety of 3000 of the inha- 
bitants at and around B'Hamdun was then owing to his 
taking a decided stand for non-resistance, and prevailing on 
the people not to arm, when for twenty-five days they saw 
the smoke of burning villages ascending to the sky. 

* The following morning, on our return journey, we visited 
Talloon, where is a small school for girls, in connection with 
the boys' school, its teacher being the young daughter of 
the schoolmaster. 

' Our next stopping-place was B'Howara, the place where 
E. G. Saleeby*s work on Lebanon had its origin, and where 
eight of his native teachers received their first education. 
There were only iS children present at the time of our 
visit j six of these were girls : the schoolroom is seated, and 
has glass windows. 

'From this point we returned to Shimlan, whence we 
visited two others of the Saleeby schools, at B'Shamoon and 
Ain Ab. The former village lies below Shimlan, amongst 
groves of olive, fig, and mulberry trees, the cretaceous lime- 
stone crags amongst which we descended to reach it being 
rich in fossils. 1 

* Here we found 24 children, including 4 girls, 13 being 
Druses, and 1 1 belonging to various Christian sects. They 
were the representatives of those who a few years before 
were bitterly hostile to one another; but they were now 
sitting in harmony, receiving together the education pro- 
vided for them by Christian love. Eli Jones addressed them 
through our young interpreter Ibrahim, impressing upon 
them that God is love, and that it is our duty and privilege 
to love Him ; encouraging them to come to Jesus, and pray 

^ The rock at Shimlan is a compact crystalline marble, rich in 
Nummulites ; on the road between that village and Sook, specimens of 
Hippurites Cornu-pastaris are common. 
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to Him who hears all who pray, and who has said, " Ask, 
and ye shall receive." He advised them to be diligent, and 
to try to grow up to be good men and women, alluding both 
here and at Ain Ab to the pleasure it gave him to see some 
girls among them, and how important it is that they should 
be educated as well as the boys. 

* At Ain Ab 26 children were present, 22 of whom were 
Druses ; and there were here 9 girls. The children repeated 
verses from the New Testament, and answered questions 
from the Bible; after which Eli Jones spoke to them of 
Him who said, " Suffer little children to come unto me," 
who, though He is a Spirit, so that we cannot now see Him, 
shows us His beautiful works in nature, and who would 
have us love and obey Him, and love one another, becom- 
ing useful men and women wherever we are.* 

From Shimlan Sybil Jones visited Abeih, where she had 
a meeting with about forty of the women of the village, and 
had opportunities of addressing the young men of S. H. 
Calhoun's Training College, and the boys and girls of the 
Abeih day-schools. The American school at the neighbour- 
ing village of Aramoon was also visited, where about fifty 
children assemble daily. 

S. H. Calhoun was resident at Abeih during the dreadful 
time of trouble in i860, when massacres were taking place 
all around, and the faith of the Christian missionaries was 
put to a severe test. About too persons took refrige under 
his roof; and one of the rooms of the schoolhouse was piled 
to the rafters with his neighbours* goods ; but though the 
doors were left open, and the Druses knew this, nothing 
was taken away, the lives and property of those living there 
being alike preserved. 

There are now six schools on Lebanon founded by E. 
B. Thompson : two of these are taught by English ladies. 
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living alone as to English society, but surrounded by their 
scholars and those whom they are influencing for good; 
the others are under the care of native teachers trained 
at Beyrout. 

From the preceding pages, some idea may be formed of 
the life of the present dwellers on these ancient mountains. 
The American mission, the English schools, and E. G. 
Saleeby's, are spreading the light of education and Chris- 
tianity wherever they are to be found. But many of the 
hundred villages scattered on the hillsides are without any 
such Protestant Christian influence, a happy few alone pos- 
sessing the means of enlightenment and elevation ; — ^blessed 
schools, causing the inhabitants of the rocks to sing, and 
becoming, still more than its fragrant old cedars, * the glory 
of Lebanon !' 

The famous cedar-trees, almost inseparably connected 
with the name of Lebanon, have now nearly disappeared. 
There are still two groups remaining, but with very few ' 
trees preserving an idea of the ancient 'glory' of these 
mountains. The * Great Cedars,* as they are called, lie 
high up on the range, not far from Tripoli, two or three 
days' journey north of Beyrout, and where, at the time 
of our visit to the East, the snow was lying deep. The 
* Little Cedars' are farther south, but also in a remote part 
of the mountains, and where mission-work did not lead us, 
so that our desire to see these memorable old trees was not 
gratified. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SALEEBY SCHOOLS. 

About the year 1840, Ibrahim Pasha, invading Syria, 
levied a heavy conscription throughout the country. To 
avoid this, many fled from their homes, taking refuge in 
the mountains and least accessible parts of the land, where 
search was made for them ; death or a heavy penalty being 
inflicted on those who were found harbouring the fugitives. 
At this time the family of Saleeby were living in B'Howara, 
one of the little villages high up on the western rocky side 
of Lebanon. They were the principal family there, and 
much respected, but, in common with the rest of the 
villagers, entirely without education, — no one in B*Howara, 
except the Greek priest of the place, being able either to 
read or write. One evening, Joseph Saleeby, the eldest 
son of the family, going out at sunset to collect his father's 
goats, came upon two men hiding in a cave not far from 
the house. They beckoned to him to come in quietly, 
and then begged for a little bread and water, impressing 
upon him to let no one know they were there. Joseph 
returned to the house, and brought thence food and drink 
for the strangers, who, exacting from him a promise of 
secrecy, gave him as a reward a little leathern bag. This, 
fastened to the boy's girdle, attracted the attention of his 
father in the evening, who inquired of his son how it came 
to be his. Joseph was thus obliged to entrust the secret 
to his father, telling him there were two strangers, Moham- 
medans, who seemed weary with a long journey, sheltering 
in the cave behind the house. With ancient and true 
Eastern hospitality, the Syrian immediately said, 'Bring 
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the men in, that they may eat and drink, and lodge in 
my house/ Mahmoud and his companion, thus received, 
confided to their host that they had fled firom the south, 
where Ibrahim Pasha was levying his army. At the risk 
of his own life, Saleeby kept these men — strangers, and 
of a different religion from his — safe in his house, feeding 
and sheltering them for many days till the danger was 
over, and they could return to their own land. They 
came again next year to B'Howara, one bringing on his 
back a load of olive-wood, the other a present of * dibs * 
(the native treacle, made from grape-juice), as all the 
return they could make for the kindness received. They 
then again took leave, this time not to return. They had, 
however, left behind a far more valuable recompense. 
One evening, during the time of their concealment, Mah^ 
moud proposed that they should read to employ the time. 
To the surprise of the well-educated Mohammedans, their 
host replied that they had no books, and neither himself 
nor any in the village could read. Mahmoud then took 
up a piece of old board from the firewood, and getting 
some lime for chalk, traced the first few letters of the 
Arabic alphabet, which he proceeded to teach the family, 
who by degrees learned from him in this manner how 
to read and write. 

After the departure of the strangers, the second youngest 
son, Solomon, though quite a boy, felt an earnest desire for 
education; and becoming a favourite with the priest of 
the place, who found out that he could read, he obtained 
some books from him, though not the Bible. Shortly 
after, they heard in B'Howara that Dr. Calhoun, an Ameri- 
can missionary, had established a college at Abeih, a village 
some miles distant, for the education of young Syrians. 
Solomon was immediately filled with the desire to go and 
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be educated ; and to his entreaties his father at last very 
reluctantly consented, there being then, as there still is in 
many parts, the strong prejudice of ignorance against giving 
up their children to strangers, in case they may never see 
them again. 

A Mohammedan had taught Solomon Saleeby to read ; 
through a Christian he now became possessor of a still 
better knowledge ; and the influence received at Abeih 
told in his father's house at B'Howara. Here, Elijah, the 
youngest son, was imitating his brother's example, edu- 
cating himself as well as he could by means of such books 
as came into his hands. One day in summer, an English 
gentleman and his servants came into the village, and pro- 
ceeded to stretch their tent on the flat roof of Saleeby's 
house, which was rented from an English landowner. 

When the weather became too cold for tent-life, Mr. 
Louthian, the foreigner, was furnished with a room within 
Saleeby's house, where he soon made friends with his son 
Elijah, froin whom he learned many Arabic words, teach- 
ing him English in return. Mr. Louthian, who seems to 
have been a man of much piety, remained here many 
months ; and on returning to England, proposed to Saleeby 
that he should take with him his son Elijah, to whom he 
had become greatly attached. 

Saleeby was very unwilling to give up one of his children, 
to go even for a time to that unknown land beyond the 
sea; but his son's entreaties prevailed, and he at last 
consented. On arriving in England, Elijah Saleeby, think- 
ing of his own land, where education was so much needed, 
felt a strong desire to do something for her people ; and 
being helped by friends who became interested in him, 
he held meetings in many places, where he spoke to the 
people of this country about Syria, and collected funds 
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with which he established the first Saleeby schools on 
Lebanon. Since then he has paid several visits to 'our 
country with the same object. His schools now number 
a I ; — children of all religious denominations receiving a good 
elementary and scriptural education, at the cost of about 
£,\ each per annum ; the origin of the work being an act 
of Eastern hospitality to two Mohammedan strangers. 





CHAPTER VI. 



t ROM Beyrout a visit was paid to this old-world 
city. I did not myself accompany the party, 
and the following account is chiefly from the 
pen of Eli Jones : — 
'At 4 o'clock on the morning of the 25th of ist month 
(January) 1868, we left Beyrout for Damascus by the dt/i- 
gmce which runs on the fine French road over the moun- 
tains. For the first half-hour we sped away across the plain 
between Beyrout and the " goodly mountain " Lebanon ; 
then, as we ascended its western side, and just as the morn- 
ing light began to streak the east, the first relay of animals 
was brought out, to take the place of the three mules and a 
hke number of horses with which we started. These were 
harnessed three abreast, the horses as leaders. 

' Our ride increased in interest as young day grew upon 
us ; and by the time the sun had thrown his full blaze of 
light athwart the slopes of Lebanon, the views seen through 
the transparent atmosphere of this land were delightful. 
Our course was sufficiently tortuous to enable us at times 
to look down upon Beyrout and its surrounding mulberry 
and olive groves, stately palms, and suburban villages, while 
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beyond lay the great sea, dotted here and there with the 
sails of many a merchant ship ; and then again Sunnin, 
the highest western point of Lebanon, snow-capped, stood 
majestically before us, clad in the changing hues of early 
morning. All combined to make the ride one long to be 
remembered. 

* Often the load seemed to tax the united strength of our 
animals ; and as we n eared the summit, two others were 
added to the train, making the number eight. It was de- 
lightful to see with what apparent pleasure they galloped 
away over an occasional descent in the road. We reached 
the summit about ten, and after another hour's ride at 
almost flying speed looked down upon the great valley of 
the Bukda or Coele-Syria, bounded on the east by the Anti- 
Lebanon, clothed in its snowy vesture; while far to our 
right, Hermon, the imperial monarch of Syrian mountains, 
was seen, in its appearance fully justifying the appellation 
sometimes appHed to it, " the silver breastplate." 

* We dined at Chtaura, and about i p.m. began to ascend 
the Anti-Lebanon. The barren appearance of this range 
was striking, and the absence of human habitations, or any 
attempt at the cultivation of the soil, until we reached the 
eastern slope, where we seemed gradually gliding into life, 
and saw here and there evidences of human existence. 

' Just as the darkness of night shut out from our view the 
fertile valley in the midst of which Damascus stands, our 
last relay of animals was attached to the carriage, consist- 
ing of six white horses — and fine specimens they were ! 

*A little farther on, our attention was arrested by the 
sound of waters upon our right, and we were told that it 
was the Barada^ the Abana of Scripture. 

* The remainder of our journey lay along the fertile valley 
of this ancient river. It may with the strictest propriety be 
termed a " river of Damascus," as it divides the city into 
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two parts, and furnishes a liberal supply of water to its 
inhabitants. 

* We found comfortable quarters at Dimitri's Hotel : the 
proprietor, a Greek, speaks broken English, and strives to 
make the stay of his guests as agreeable as circumstances 
will allow. 

' The road between Beyrout and Damascus was built by 
a French company, and has been in use but a few years. 
It was the first modem carriage-road built in all S)nia, and 
is now almost the only one of any importance in use in the 
country. It is very creditable to the skill of the French 
engineers, is admirably well built and kept, and although 
undertaken for personal profit, is nevertheless a public 
benefaction. The company employ seventy-two animals 
daily in the conveyance of travellers by diligence firom one 
city to the other. They have one hundred merchandise 
waggons, and two hundred and eighty-six animals to draw 
them ; these, together with the number employed to keep 
the road in repair, and for other purposes, make the total 
amount to more than a thousand in their service. As evi- 
dence of individual enterprise too, and to give some idea 
of the exchange of commodities going forward between the 
cities, I may mention that we passed three hundred and 
fifty-two pack-animals, laden with bales, boxes, and bags of 
merchandise ; only eleven of these were camels. 

* 26th — first day of the week. — Sending our certificates 
for perusal, we attended the prayer-meeting of the American 
and Irish missionaries, and the few persons at Damascus 
speaking English. Permission being given us to speak, 
Sybil Jones availed herself of the opportunity briefly to 
express the feelings that lay with weight upon her heart, 
and to kneel in earnest prayer on behalf of those present, 
and for the spread of the glorious gospel of God our 
Saviour. I alluded to the sympathy we felt with the work 
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in which the missionaries are engaged, and that with all 
sincerity we could bid them God-speed in the Lord. 

' We called upon Dr. Michael Mechaka, the American 
consul in this city, a Syrian, and one of the leading men 
in the Protestant community. In early life his opportu- 
nities to acquire an education were small ; but by close 
application, and from a sincere love of truth, he has found 
his way out of the formalism and picture-worship of Papacy, 
and is justly celebrated as a lucid author of several religious 
works. He is now, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, en- 
gaged in the preparation of a series of school-books, some 
of the manuscripts of which he showed us. In the con- 
versation we had with this venerable man, his son Saleem 
Mechaka kindly acted as interpreter, aided at times by A. 
L. Fox, who spoke in French, as the young man is more 
familiar with that language than with English. He asked 
for an explanation of the views of Friends upon women's 
ministry, upon baptism with water, the partaking of the 
bread and wine, etc. ; allusion was also made to our testi- 
mony, as a religious body, against all war. Much of the 
time his wife and daughter were present, who still retain 
their attachment to the Romish Church. 

* During the massacre of i860 Dr. Mechaka had a narrow 
escape from death : his skull was fractured by the infuriated 
fanatical mob, and his daughter throwing herself between 
them and her father, also received a severe wound. They 
considered that they owed their lives to the faithfulness of 
their Egyptian kawass, or servant. 

* From the roof of their house we had a fine evening view 
of Damascus, the mountains on the north, and the gardens 
of the city, its multitude of minarets, and the great mosque 
— once a Christian cathedral, and built on the traditional 
site of the house of Rimmon — standing boldly in its midst. 
This building still bears upon its walls more than one 
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inscription from the Bible in Greek characters, and there is 
a presentiment among the Moslems that it will one day 
again belong to the Christians. 

* The next day we visited two of the schools under the 
care ai the missionaries, and strove to encourage teachers 
and pupils to act well their part in imparting and receiving 
instruction. We then went to the house of one of the two 
Bible-women employed by friends of the Missing Link 
Magazine to go from house to house, and teach such 
women as desire it to read the Bible. Some sixteen of her 
pupils met us, to whom we expressed the sincere satis- 
faction it gave us to see them striving at their time of life 
to acquire the capacity to read the sacred volume, and to 
understand for themselves the plan of life and salvation, as 
revealed in the gospel and brought to light by the Holy 
Spirit's teachings ; and as we trusted the course they were 
pursuing would bring a large share of peace to their own 
minds, so it would greatly multiply their power to be useful 
to others as wives and mothers, sisters and daughters. 

' We called at the house of a doctor, who, with his wife, 
is a member of the Greek Church ; they received us cor- 
dially. The wife, who has a daughter at the school of the 
missionaries, is herself now learning to read, by the assist- 
ance of one of the Bible-women, who comes daily to teach 
her. Soon after we took our seats she began to read aloud, 
that we might see what progress she had made. The 
interview was a pleasant one, and prayer was offered at 
parting. Just in proportion as light advances the darkness 
recedes. 

* During our stay in the city, we had at our morning 
readings of the Holy Scriptures the company of the Bible- 
woriien and a few others, when our hearts were made glad 
in the Lord. Saleem Mechaka kindly made it a point to be 
present to interpret for us. 
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' A few weeks previous to the abdication of Louis Philippe 
the French obtained a foothold in Algeria, after a lengthened 
struggle of fifteen years or more ; when Abd-el Kader, the 
Sultan of the Arabs, and one of the most remarkable men 
of his nation, was induced to surrender to the power of the 
French, on the condition that he might be allowed to retire 
to a Mohammedan country as a stipendiary exile. He now 
resides in Damascus, whither he has been followed by some 
seven hundred of his compatriots, a pension for life of 
;^4000 a year having been settled upon him by France. 
He is a follower of Mohammed, and has shown his devotion 
to the teachings of the Koran by pilgrimages to Mecca and 
Medina, and by a life-long adherence to the religion of his 
fathers. In the massacres of i860 at Damascus, hundreds 
of men, women, and children fled from their pursuers, 
taking refuge in the house and about the premises of Abd-el 
Kader, who, in the exercise of the influence his position 
gives him, and from the promptings of a kind heart, shielded 
the helpless ones from the fury and fanaticism of his co- 
religionists. " Once the mob approached his house, and 
demanded with frantic yells that the Christians within it 
should be delivered up to them. He, accompanied by a 
strong body of his followers, at once went out to confront 
the crowd. 'Wretches!* he exclaimed, 'is this the way 
you honour the Prophet ? May his curse be upon you ! 
Shame on you, shame ! You will yet live to repent. You 
think you may do as you like with the Christians ; but the 
day of retribution will come. The Franks will yet turn 
your mosques into churches. Not a Christian will I give 
up. They are my brothers!^ The mob withdrew. Abd-el 
Kader at this time rescued from death 15,000 souls belong- 
ing to the Eastern churches, by his fearless courage, his 
unwearied activity, and his catholic-minded zeal. All the 
representatives of the Christian Powers then residing at 
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Damascus, without one single exception, owed their lives 
to him. Strange and unparalleled destiny ! An Arab had 
thrown his guardian aegis over the outraged majesty of 
Europe. A descendant of the Prophet had sheltered and 
protected the [professed] Spouse of Christ"^ 

* The day previous to our leaving Damascus it seemed right 
to seek an interview with this noble exile, and from a full 
heart, in my own name and in behalf of my country and 
fellow-professors, to thank him for his kind and humane 
interposition, by which, under Providence, so many fellow- 
beings were rescued from a cruel death. Passing up the 
street upon which the house of the great chief stands, and 
having Abou Ibrahim, a Jew, for guide (who, by the way, 
claims descent from Aaron), we observed Abd-el Kader 
enter the gateway just before we reached it, where he was 
standing when we arrived. Our guide having addressed 
him, he kindly noticed us ; and beckoning us to follow him, 
led to a simple reception-room, where, being seated, we had 
the opportunity of saying what lay nearest our hearts, and 
enjoyed the pleasure of feeling that it was kindly taken. 
Before leaving, coffee was brought — ^the universal token in 
the East of hospitality and friendship ; and as we drank, 
and spoke kind words each to the other through the medium 
of the Arabic, German, and English — having to use all these 
languages — the Jew, the Mohammedan, and Christian felt 
that there is, deep down in human hearts, a sympathetic 
chord that binds man to man ; and that whatever may be 
our nationality or creed, we belong to a great brotherhood 
which embraces all peoples, and whose God is the Lord. 

* During a brief stay last autumn in Paris, the metropolis 
of folly, frivolity, and fashion, we met a person upon the 
grounds of the great Exhibition, dressed in the costume of 
the East, who told us that he bore the name of the Algerine 

^ From Life of Abd-el Kader^ by Colonel Churchill. 
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patriot, and that they were cousins. This individual for the 
last nine years has publicly professed Christianity ; and at 
the time we met him was distributing religious tracts to the 
multitude thronging about him, to whom he freely spoke of 
Jesus. To see such men wielding an influence for good, 
the one in scattering widely seed that is to bear fruit in its 
time, and the other exerting almost royal power to save the 
helpless from death, augurs well for " the good time coming." 

* While in Damascus, we were in "the street called 
Straight," and visited the place indicated by tradition as the 
dwelling of Judas, where the blind Saul of Tarsus lodged : 
we were shown the house of Ananias, who was sent to cure 
the penitent of his blindness ; and the place in the city wall 
where " the disciples took him by night and let him down 
in a basket." I am not surprised that the Christian traveller 
feels some misgivings as to the identity of these places, 
when he remembers that the evidence is mainly traditional. 
There is, however, scarcely room to doubt that the modern 
city occupies the site of the Damascus of Scripture, and 
that " the street called Straight " is the identical one entered 
by Saul on that memorable day that gave to the Gentile 
world a great apostle, and to the Christian church one 
of its brightest luminaries. 

'Damascus is as old as history itself: it has survived 
generations of cities that have risen up in succession 
around it, and passed away. While they all lie in ruins, 
Damascus retains the freshness and vigour of youth. It is 
said by Josephus to have been founded by Uz, the great- 
grandson of Noah ; and it was a noted place in the days 
of Abraham, the steward of whose house was Eliezer of 
Damascus. Here dwelt the proud but leprous Syrian;, and 
hither the little Jewish maid was brought captive, who 
" waited upon Naaman*s wife," and at her suggestion the 
Syrian lord took his journey from this city towards the land 
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of Israel, that he might be healed of his leprosy. " There 
arrived, enraged at the want of deference shown him by the 
prophet, and at the apparent slight cast upon his country, he 
uttered the words, ' Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? may I not 
wash in them, and be clean ? * However, the advice of his 
servants prevailed; and he washed in Jordan, and was 
healed. Outside the east gate of the city is a Lepers' 
Hospital, which to this day is supposed by the inhabitants 
to occupy the site of Naaman's house." ^ 

* The population of the city has been estimated at about 
140,000; of this number there maybe 30,000 Christians, 
10,000 Jews, and 100,000 Mohammedans, and of Protes- 
tant Christians less than 100, all counted. 

* Nearly every private house has its interior court, in the 
centre of which is a sparkling fountain, supplied from the 
Abana or some other perennial source, and in which are 
planted the citron, lemon, orange, and fragrant shrubs and 
flowers, illustrating beautifully the passage, " They that be 
planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts 
of our God." 

* Our last call in the city was upon Dr. Mechaka : three 
of his sons were present. We had pleasant intercourse, and 
felt, I thought, the cementing influence of the Spirit of Him 
whom to serve is both our duty and pleasure. 

*0n the 31st of the month we returned to Beyxout. 
During our tarriance of five days at Damascus snow had 
fallen upon the mountains, but not so as materially to retard 
our progress, until we had nearly reached the summit of 
Lebanon, where the diligence^ being furnished with twelve 
animals and four outriders, aided by a large force of men 
with shovels to remove the snow, proceeded without much 
detention. We had a grand descent, the noble team bounding 

^ From * Murray's Syria and Palestine,^ 
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along the slopes of the mountain at almost flying speed. 
We glided through sunshine and shade, with occasional 
showers of rain from the circling clouds. As we proceeded, 
a sombre cloud suspended across our path moved toward 
the peak of an adjacent mountain below, and spread over 
it like a mantle, producing the grand spectacle of a thunder- 
storm apparently at our feet. 

* The olive and mulberry groves with contrasting shades of 
green, and luxuriant vineyards covering the vales, plateaux, 
and terraces, were brightened by the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, and gave us a clearer view of the former glory 
of Lebanon than anything we had before seen ; whilst all 
nature seemed telling of the glory of the great Creator of 
the universe.* 

Early in 1868, E. B. Thompson received a pressing peti- 
tion, signed and sealed by many of the chief Christian, 
Moslem, and Jewish inhabitants, requesting her to open a 
superior school for girls at Damascus. 

In compliance with this, she went thither, accompanied 
among others, at her desire, by A. L. Fox, who aided her in 
making the arrangements, resulting in the opening of a large 
girls* school at Damascus. This now numbers upwards of 
150 scholars, and is the centre of more extensive mission 
work, embracing evening classes for men and boys, and 
a Blind School. The house stands in * the street called 
Straight.' 




CHAPTER VII. 

JAFFA, THE ANCIENT JOPPA. 

gOREMOST in memory among Eastern views, as 
the first spot touched on the soil of Palestine, 
! the ancient, picturesque, interesting, but 
pre-eminently dirty town of JafEa. Viewed &om 
the sea, as it stands on a rounded eminence which slopes 
down into the long, low hills and beach of sand stretching 
away to Csesarea on the one hand and Askelon on the 
other, and with gardens of oranges, almonds, pomegranates, 
and palms behind, Jaffa is sufficiently attractive. 

Viewed historically, as the port to which came the floats 
of cedar and pine wood hewn in Lebanon for the building 
of Solomon's temple, or as the spot where rebellious Jonah 
embarked, fleeing from the presence in which he still found 
himself even in the lowest depths of the stormy sea, or as 
the town where Peter tarried many days, and where he 
restored Tabitha alive to the weeping saints and widows, 
Jaffa is full of interest. 

But viewed internally, even without a very critical exer- 
cise of the senses of sight and smell, this chief seaport of 
Palestine, with its narrow, filthy lanes, and steep, ill-paved 
Streets, becoming uneven stairs as they ascend to the higher 
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part, is certainly not a spot to be chosen, even among 
Eastern towns, as a desirable residence. 

Yet is Jaffa well worthy of a visit, independently of its being 
the landing-place for Jerusalem, distant thirty-three miles, 
amongst the tops of those blue mountains which bound the 
eastern horizon. Its quays are crowded with the merchan- 
dise of the East and West, among which kneels the groan- 
ing camel, remonstrating with a prolonged undertone growl, 
as lading of every description is piled upon his back, then 
slowly rising, and moving majestically forward, silently, and 
with apparent ease. Here are throngs of merchants of all 
ranks and of many nations — ^Jews, Arabs, Germans, Turks, 
Italians, Americans, Ethiopians. 

Its bazaars, like those of all Eastern towns, consist of 
narrow streets lined with shops, none very imposing in size, 
and some so small that their owners cannot stand upright, 
but sit smoking the unfailing nargheelie, amidst and upon 
their goods, apparently indifferent as to whether or not Uiey 
have any custom, and rising with manifest reluctance, if at 
all, to ascertain whether their stores contain what is wanted. 
The customer -rarely enters the native shop in the East, 
which is a square recess, raised about a yard above the 
level of the street, wide open, having door and window in 
one, or rather an opening which with us would contain 
these. He who comes to buy or to examine the goods, 
stands in the street before the shop, and bargains with its 
master, idle onlookers generally lingering around, helping 
in the transaction, or indifferently making their remarks. 
Fruits, Turkish and Arab pastry and sweetmeats, tiny china 
coffee-cups, with their tall tinsel stands, cloths of all colours, 
prints of every hue and design, tarbouches, lemon and palm 
walking-sticks, pipes, red and yellow slippers, jewellery, cloth 
saddles and embroidered housings, — ^these are some of the 
multifarious goods with which the bazaars are brilliant. 
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Here walk the turbaned old Moslems, with their long 
beards and longer pipes ; the smart young Arabs, with their 
bright cloth suits and many-coloured girdles ; the Greek 
priests in long black robes and high round caps j, and the 
women, shrouded in white from head to foot, with the 
awkward gait of the Eastern town-women, and with black 
or figmred handkerchiefs closely concealing their features. 

Crowds of pilgrims land here on their way to the Holy 
City : Russians — men, women, and children, with their 
baggage and bedding — some who have walked many a 
hundred miles from Siberia and other remote parts of the 
great Russian Empire ; Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks and 
Copts, disembarked from Russian, Austrian, Greek, or 
French boats, where they have been crowded together, 
their mattresses covering the open decks. They are now 
in Palestine, full of hope that the desire of their life is about 
to be fulfilled, that their eyes shall see Jerusalem, that their 
lips shall press the stone and soil of her holy places, and 
that they shall witness the descent of the ' sacred Easter 
fire* of the Greek Church. To Jerusalem now, truly, as of 
old, the tribes go up ; many Greeks still ' come to worship 
at the feast,* as in our Saviour's time, some still earnestly 
desiring to ' see Jesus ;' but, alas, they meet few in the 
Greek Church of to-day who can, like Philip and Andrew 
formerly, tell where they may find Him. The priests levy 
a contribution on each one, however poor, as soon as he 
lands, at every stage of his journey to Jerusalem, at each 
visit to the holy places of his Church, and again on his 
return journey, so that the visit of the pilgrims is for them 
of great importance and interest. 

Our first view of Jaffa was obtained from the deck of the 
French steamer, which cast anchor on a stormy morning, in 
the early spring, about a mile from the shore. There lay 
the low sandhills, backed by the green plain and the far-off 
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mountains ; and the compact little town rose before us, 
climbing its round hill, — the first glimpse of Palestine. 

No vessel of any size can, especially in a storm, approach 
nearer this dangerous coast : the passengers, goods, and 
mails brought by the steamers must alike be landed in 
open boats ; and the weather is frequently so rough, that 
it is impossible to convey even the mail-bags on shore. 
Travellers, weather-bound in the one poor hotel of the 
town, have often the mortification of seeing the steamers, 
with their letters on board, pass by. That morning we 
looked out on a wild, stormy scene ; between the ship and 
the shore stretched an extent of waters working tempes- 
tuously. A natural breakwater of black, jagged rocks, 
against which the sea was then dashing in white surf, runs 
along the seaward side of the town, thirty or forty feet from 
the wall. Into the shallow water of the haven thus formed, 
small boats can enter, the rocks having a natural opening 
twelve feet in width. 

Looking out on this troubled scene, we presently de- 
scried a small boat making for the ship, now showing on 
the crest of the waves, now out of sight between them. To 
this those on board the steamer looked hopefully, as offer- 
ing some connection with the land; but the boatmen, 
coming towards the ship's side for the mail-bag, refused to 
run the risk of taking passengers and luggage in their little 
boat through such waves. Our captain gave no hope of 
being able to land, and pronounced the only alternative 
that of going on to the first port in Egypt. The steamer 
was to weigh anchor early in the afternoon. Within a mile 
of the Holy Land, but without means of crossing the inter- 
vening water — we might well wait anxiously. 

About noon a slight veering of the wind was announced, 
presenting a possibility of landing ; and though the sea had 
not gone down, several small boats were soon visible, with 
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all hands pulling for the steamer. When they reached the 
side of the vessel, there was a scene even wilder than that 
often witnessed on these occasions. Each crew, clamorous 
for passengers, shouting, shrieking, fighting with their oars, 
wrestling together ; boat jostling against boat as each tried 
to keep beside the vessel, now rising high on the waves, 
and grating against her side, now going deep down towards 
her keel ; some of the boatmen, taking advantage of a high 
wave to lay hold on chain or rope, climb the side of the 
ship, and force their way on deck ; others with arms and oars 
trying to keep the boats off, lest they should be swamped ; 
the crew of the French steamer shouting back to the 
natives, and preventing their coming on board. On this 
scene we looked down, and thence to the dry land beyond. 
It was necessary to proceed without delay : a boat was 
chosen, and the luggage let down into it. It was unsafe to 
lower the ladder to more than a horizontal position. To 
the end of this we were led, and one after another dropped 
down, as the boat rose, into the upstretched arms of the 
vociferous boatmen. More baggage, more passengers — 
Russians, Turks, and Arabs — were, in spite of remon- 
strance, forced in, or dragged through the boat to one 
beyond, until it seemed as if ours must be swamped ; but 
at last the crew succeeded in pushing off from the ship. 
Then a mile of hard pulling through the waves, and we 
neared the black rampart, within which the water was 
smooth. The Arabs sang their monotonous song or psalm 
louder and more zealously ; a favourable instant came, the 
laden boat was borne through the narrow opening, with the 
black points on either hand almost lost in foam; and 
drenched with sea-water, but safely brought through danger, 
we landed on the wharf at Jaffa. Shortly after, the wind 
again changed, and the storm increased in violence, making 
any communication with the open sea impracticable. 
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The present population of the town is about 5000 ; 1000 
of these being Christians, 800 Jews, and the rest Moslems. 
The beauty of the surrounding country is very great. The 
rich plain of Sharon, with its three or four hundred orange 
gardens, each containing upwards of one thousand trees, 
among which fine-spreading palms, larger and more nume- 
rous than those in any other part of the country, rise singly 
or in groups, stretches away behind the town to the far-off, 
dreamy-looking hills of Judea. This plain, which in spring 
is green with com, and olives, figs, and other fruit-trees, is 
sprinkled over with villages. 

Among these is the little town of Lydda, or Ludd, as it 
is now called, where in ancient times, at the words, 'Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole ' — a simple message, but clothed 
with divine power — ^he who was sick of the palsy, and had 
kept his bed eight years, arose immediately. 

Lydda may almost be called 'the city of palms,* so 
many of these beautiful trees rise and spread their plumes 
among the houses. It contains a school, under the care of 
Bishop Gobat, and conducted by an intelligent young native 
teacher, educated at the school at Jerusalem, and his wife, 
the latter taking charge of the girls. At the time of our 
visit there were 34 children present, 16 of whom were girls, 
and 10 Moslems. Eli and Sybil Jones spoke to them and 
others who gathered at the schoolhouse and came to our 
tents, telling them of the Saviour, and encouraging the 
teacher in his work. 

To return, however, to Jaffa and its immediate surround- 
ings. The oranges of its gardens are the finest in the East ; 
and during the late winter and early spring, little white- 
sailed vessels firom Greece, Constantinople, and the islands 
of the Archipelago, lie in calm weather at a short distance 
from the coast, waiting to carry away the fruit. About ten 
millions are said to be annually exported. Beside? oranges, 

G 
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the orchards contain lemon, citron, apricot, and almond 
trees. 

At the entrance to each garden stands a deep well or beer^ 
whence the water, much needed during the dry season, is 
drawn by means of a large wheel, furnished with stone 
pitchers, and in principle resembling the dredging-machines 
used in our harbours. Each pitcher coming up filled as 
the wheel rotates, empties itself into a reservoir or birky^ 
whence the water is let off into channels running through- 
out the orchard : the edges being formed of earth, are 
broken down and built up again at will by the foot of the 
gardener, who thus directs the stream to any part of the 
ground, — ^ watering with his foot ' (Deut. xi. lo). 

Jaffa is enclosed by a wall with two gates, which are shut 
at sunset ; the principal one is on the east side, opening 
on the Jerusalem road. A market is constantly held out- 
side ; miniature traders, some little boys of seven or eight, 
seated cross-legged, with their heap of oranges or tray of 
sweetmeats on the ground before them, may be seen among 
the older and more experienced merchants. 

On the occasion of our first visit to Jaffa we remained 
for some days at the poor inn of the place, detained by the 
prolonged winter-storms and heavy latter rains, which made 
travelling impracticable until the first of the third month 
(March). 

The hotel is kept by Jews, and is situated at the top of 
the hill on which the town is built, with its closely cluster- 
ing houses ; so that from the roof of the inn we looked 
down on most of the house-tops of Jaffa, where the natives 
and their black slaves sunned themselves when the day was 
fine, and where lay the dBris of broken pottery and rub- 
bish, among which doves nestle, and whence they might 
be seen skimming out in the sunshine, reminding us of the 
words of the Psalmist, * Though ye have lain among the 
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pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.' 

The house was in very poor repair : at many places in 
the roof the water penetrated into our bedrooms, whose 
loosely-fitting old lattice-windows let in the wind and rain 
of the wild storms from the west, sending many a stream of 
water across the stone floor. The bedrooms were on the 
second storey, and in a court partly open to the sky. Here, 
during the time of their Feast of Tabernacles, the Jewish 
inmates sleep, after roofing it in with branches, — a remnant 
still lingering of the old dwelling in booths ; a reminder 
of the wonderful journey of their forefathers through the 
wilderness, still kept up by the sons and sons' sons of that 
old nation, — that abiding miracle and instance of fulfilled 
prophecy, testifying to all the world of the truth of the 
Bible. Though the inn was poor and very dirty, the hosts 
did their best to render our stay comfortable. 

On the seaward side of Jaffa, the reputed site of the 
house of Simon the tanner is shown : it stands just above 
the present wall of the town, tanneries being still at work 
in the immediate neighbourhood, on the shore. A more 
modem building now occupies the old situation ; but in 
the court-yard behind is a well, with a stone beside it, of 
apparent antiquity, such as might have been used as a 
currier's table. In one of the rooms on the ground-floor 
the Mohammedans still worship, calling it the place where 
Peter saw ' the table ' descend, showing their belief in the 
identity of the spot. From the house-top, when the storm 
was gone and the air again clear, a view was to be seen, 
carrying the eye many miles, and leading the mind over a 
wide extent of past ages. 

Northward, we saw far off" the long, low, dark ridge of 
Carmel running out into the sea ; inland, the last spurs of 
Lebanon rose white ; and still farther east, Hermon raised 
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his shining head crowned with snow. Behind the town, 
the fruitful plain of Sharon reached to the blue-grey moun- 
tains of Judah and Ephraim. The Great Sea below us, now 
calm and blue, was that on which the mighty tempest arose 
which overtook Jonah ; and on these very scenes must the 
eyes of the Apostle Peter have rested ere the absorbing 
spiritual vision descended before them. We could imagine 
him looking northward along the coast, in the direction of 
Caesarea, whence the three men, whose message was to 
explain the sight and to enlarge the heart of the exclusive 
Jew, were already on their way to him, and where the 
devout ComeHus awaited his coming. 

Very interesting mission-work is going on at Jaffa, where 
two or three earnest labourers, Americans and Scotch, are 
tilling the moral and spiritual soil of its dark, miserable 
lanes and courts, sowing good seed, and making a bright 
garden of the little wild plants collected from those unpro- 
mising places. One of these, who has been for some years 
in the town, has a school of fifty or sixty little girls, Jewesses 
and others, whose happy faces and bright intelligent an- 
swers to the questions put to them, gave a very pleasant 
idea of the loving, prayerful. Christian influence at work 
among them, and of this being one of the happiest rooms 
in Jaffa. This missionary has now a small training-home 
attached to her day-school, where she is taking care of a 
few orphan girls, and training them to help as teachers. 
A bright spot also is the boys' school, which another mis- 
sionary has under her care, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Jaffa, where thirty or forty boys learn Arabic* read- 
ing and writing, arithmetic, and a little English, but first of 
all the stories of the Bible, its words and truths. Would 
that every town and village in Palestine had such agencies 
as these at work ! 

Another enterprise of a missionary character is the Model 
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Fann, a mile or two from Jaffa ; a piece of ground of about 
34 English acres, including a garden with 3920 fruit-trees, 
2620 of which are oranges. This land belonged to a com- 
mittee in England, who desired to furnish employment for 
the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, who find it difficult to 
obtain work when they have renounced the religion of their 
people. The plan was not efficiently carried out by those 
in whose hands the committee had placed its management, 
and the ground is now in the possession of the Jewish 
Mutual Aid Society, who, with the same object in view, 
hope to make the Model Farm a useful and profitable 
undertaking. 

A German missionary in connection with Bishop Gobat 
is stationed at Jaffa, with the care of the small English and 
German-speaking congregations of the Church of England ; 
and another has charge of an Arabic and Hebrew Bible 
depository. 

Eli and Sybil Jones had meetings at the inn, and at 
our tents outside the town, with those at Jaffa who spoke 
English ; and in the boys* schoolroom we met an interest- 
ing company, representing many nations speaking our lan- 
guage. In addressing these, Eli Jones alluded to the 
privilege we enjoy in possessing such a book as the Bible, 
to be read under all circumstances, different nationalities 
meeting here on common ground. He dwelt upon the 
words of the enlightened Peter, when he was brought to 
exclaim, * I perceive.* A great step this expression implies. 
It is a great advance when a man can say, * I see, I feel, I 
know ; * and Peter, who came to Joppa believing that sal- 
vation was for the Jew only, seeing that God also regarded 
the devout Gentile, could now say, * I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him,' — ^not every one who professes to be His, not every 
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one even who decks himself with his Lord*s jewels, but he 
who does His will. Let us afresh enter into covenant with 
Him, willing on all occasions to show on whose side we 
are ; as the warriors of old said, ' Thine are we, David ; and 
on thy side, thou son of Jesse.* He spoke of the love and 
obedience we owe to Him, the Father of all the families of 
the earth, as His creatures, whom He first loved, and for 
whom Christ died ; and of the love we owe to our*fellow- 
beings, to all men, as members with us of this great 
brotherhood. 

Sybil Jones addressed loving and earnest words to those 
assembled, setting forth the beauty of our Saviour's cha- 
racter, and inviting all to come at the invitation, *Look 
unto nie, and be ye saved.* 

In the afternoon several came to the same room to join 
our Scripture reading. Part of the sixth chapter of John was 
read, and reference made to the feeding of the multitude ; 
the apparent utter insufficiency of the supply, the blessing 
that gave it power to feed so many ; the privilege the lad 
must have felt it to be the instrument of so blessed a deed ; 
with its encouragement to any who may feel but as this lad, 
to bring in faith their offerings, however humble, and the 
great Master will condescend to bless even them for the 
satisfying of the multitude. 

The following verses also furnished subject for remarks 
to the encouragement especially of the missionaries. Our 
Lord's disciples are still often as in the ship, when the night 
is dark, and Jesus apparently not with them ; but let them 
not fear : for, behold. He is at hand, and will guide their 
vessel safely into the desired haven. Let us all seek ear- 
nestly to have Him with us in the ship, that we may be 
brought in safety through the waters to the other side. 

The parents and children were affectionately addressed, 
and prayer offered, when present and absent were brought 
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together before the throne of grace ; and a blessing was 
earnestly sought for the land and her people, that the true 
light might arise and shine upon them. 

Outside the gates of Jaffa, and overlooking the beautiful 
orange-groves, the sandhills, and the sea, is the little bury- 
ing-ground, surrounded by a hedge of prickly pear, in which 
strangers are interred, and where Dr. Hodgkin was laid. 
A granite obelisk has been erected over the grave by his 
friend and fellow-traveller, Sir Moses Montefiore. It is a 
quiet spot, one of those places where the mind may realize 
that heaven is as near to the shores of Syria as to the green 
hills of England, and that One All-seeing Eye looks down 
alike on every land. 
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FIVE BARLEY LOAVES. 

JOHN VI. 9. 

All day amid the moving throng 
The gracious Son of God had stood, 

Teaching, and with His touch divine 
Healing that mighty multitude. 

'Twas evening now, a desert place, 
His servants grudged their longer stay ; 

* Master,' they said, * the day is past. 

Send Thou the multitude away ! ' 

* Give them to eat,' the Saviour said. 

* Master, where should we go to buy ? 
Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
Would scarce suffice for their supply. 

A lad here hath five barley loaves ' — 
Feeble the rising faith, and dim ; — 

* But what are they ? ' Yet, at His word. 

They brought the barley loaves to Ifim. 

To work His will, the mighty God 
Had of that humble store no need ; 

And yet He used those barley loaves, 
The hungry multitude to feed. 

How honoured was the lad, whose store 
The gracious Master deigned to spread ! 

For lo ! that morsel in Ifis hands 
Supplied five thousand men with bread. 
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Small is our store, nor have we power 

To give the multitude to eat ; 
But we may bring our barley loaves, 

And lay them at the Master's feet. 

He needs them not ; yet will He deign 
His humblest servant's work to bless ; 

As when the lad's five barley loaves 
Fed thousands in the wilderness. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



3OME attempt must now be made to delineate 
this phase of life, with which the traveller in 
the East soon becomes familiar, and of which 
we have glimpses in our own land. A gipsy 
encampment indeed gives a very good idea of a group of 
Arab tents with their swarthy inmates : the women sitting 
grinding together at the stone hand-mill, still in constant 
use, or baking cakes on the hearth ; the men out of sight, 
among the herd 01 with the camels. 

It is not, however, with these rude black goats'-hair 
tents — descendants, little changed in feature, from the 
'tabernacles' in which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt 
— that we have chiefly to do. The modern tent of the 
dragoman, fitted up for the European or American tra- 
veller, his moving home as he journeys through the 
country, and which he regretfully sees taken down for 
the last time on his return to more civilised life, is con- 
structed on similar principles, but is a very refined imita- 
tion of the ancient model Made of strong white canvas, 
lined with bright-coloured calico, it is calculated to resist 
alike sun and stonn, though, equally with its dark brother 
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of the desert, dependent for support on ropes and tent 
pins, — those * cords' and 'stakes' stretching the canvas 
and driven into the ground, which must be examined and 
secured if there should be signs at sundown of a storm of 
wind in the night. The furnishing of the interior is very 
slight; there must be nothing superfluous, where every- 
thing has to be carried on the backs of mules over the 
high roads of this hilly country, rough mountain paths, 
sometimes so narrow that there is hardly room for the 
mounted traveller to pass the great burden-bearer of the 
East, especially if horse and camel are not on friendly 
terms. 

Southern Syria and Palestine possess but two roads on 
which wheels can run : one the French road between 
Beyrout and Damascus, already spoken of; the other of 
poor construction, made within the last two or three years 
by the Turkish Government, over the mountains from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. This is hardly fit for the strongest 
carriage, but is an improvement on the old rugged route, 
with its steep ascents and descents over slippery rocks, 
which travellers had previously to follow. Our first trial 
of tent-life was made on this road. The distance from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem is about thirty miles, and is generally 
performed by travellers on horseback in two days, the in- 
tervening night being spent at Ramleh, supposed by some 
to be the ancient Arimathea, a small town on the plain of 
Sharon, not far from the foot of the mountains of Judea, 
with palm-trees, domes, and minarets, and the ruins of 
tower and church built in the time of the Crusades, rising 
picturesquely from the level of the plain. 

Immediately without the gates of Jaffa the sandy roads 
are shut in on either hand by giant cactus hedges, whose 
fantastic branches spread their prickly leaves like clumsy 
hands, adorned with yellow blossoms or covered with the 
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fruit which, well protected with thorns, seems to defy the 
touch of the gatherer. Overlooking these rise the orange- 
trees, with fruit and flowers hanging together in the begin- 
ning of March, varied a month later by the brilliant scarlet 
bells of the pomegranate. Beyond these lanes the road 
opens out on the flat plain of Sharon, about twenty miles 
wide, with undivided fields, — ^many of them then covered 
with springing com, — stretching away all around, the mono- 
tony here and there broken by a rude village, with miserable 
mud-plastered, grey stone hovels, out of which the wild 
uneducated children run to follow the strangers, with the 
unfailing cry for backsheesh^ that first utterance of in^t 
lips in the East. 

A few straggling fiiiit-trees surround these hamlets, 
twisted and hoary with the sun and wind of many a 
summer and winter, yielding the olives which, with bread, 
form a chief part of the subsistence of the villagers. A 
tax is levied by the Government on every tree, and to 
avoid this many an Arab cuts his down. At regular 
intervals along the road stand square towers occupied by 
a guard of Turkish soldiers. 

In the fields we here and there passed the husbandman 
tilling the rich fruitful soil, which under intelligent culti- 
vation might still be *as the garden of the Lord.' The 
little plough of the country, which seems fit for little 
more than to scratch the surface of the ground, was 
sometimes drawn by the majestic camel, proceeding as 
usual with solemn slowness, and sometimes by a yoke 
of the tiny oxen of Palestine. 

The scanty grass which bordered the road was bright 
with small spring flowers. Conspicuous among these were 
the beautiful purple and scarlet anemones, by some sup- 
posed to be the ' lilies of the field * to which oiu: Saviour 
directed the attention of His disciples : they are certainly 
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clothed in royal colours, and * Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.' On our return to Jerusalem 
the following year, a month later in the season, all this 
beautiful show of flowers had passed away before the heat 
of the ascending sun. 

Many opportunities occurred as we passed along for 
speaking to persons, single or in groups, whom we met on 
the road, especially women and children, to whom, in giving 
little presents of cotton, needles, and picture-cards, Eli and 
Sybil Jones addressed a few words through our interpreter, 
showing a kind interest in them, and speaking of the way 
of life and salvation by Jesus Christ. 

The tents and baggage, on the backs of mules and pack- 
horses, had started before the travellers, so that, after passing 
through Ramleh late in the afternoon, they sighted the 
white tents of the encampment ready for occupation. As 
we left the eastern side of the town, a number of pitiful- 
looking objects, meii and women, came into view, standing 
on each side of the way, stretching their hands towards us 
with the loud wail of the Eastern beggar. On nearing them, 
we read in their disfigured faces and maimed limbs that 
they were lepers. These poor creatures, with whose ap- 
pearance we became sorrowfully familiar before leaving 
Palestine, are by law obliged to congregate in four or five 
different places in the country, among which are Ramleh, 
Jerusalem, and Nablous. They live together outside the 
town, and spend their days sitting by the wayside begging, 
assailing the ears of the passers-by with importunate cries 
for backsheesh. 

There are certain spots in the country, chosen apparently 
by the unanimous verdict of dragomen, designated as camp- 
ing'groundsy the choice of which the judgment and taste, of 
the traveller do not always confirm, but which use and wont 
seem to have established immutably. The site of these is 
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not unfrequently dose by the graveyard of the town, one of 
those unenclosed spaces not far from the gates, dotted with 
stone tombs, trodden by the foot of the passer-by dining 
the day, and at night the resort of the hungry dogs of the 
village, and the jackals and hyenas of the mountains. 

We found our tents pitched beside the broken tomb- 
stones, and the horses and mules, with their sounding bells 
and their saddles and trappings unremoved (as is the almost 
invariable custom), already picketed close at hand, each 
attached by his own tether to one long rope, fastened with 
pins close to the ground. The muleteers were seated beside 
their animals, smoking, with their great striped goats'-hair 
mantles wrapped about them, ready to lie down beneath 
the sky for the night. 

Before we retired, a chapter from the Bible was read in 
Arabic, and prayer offered, all in the camp being invited to 
attend.^ In passing through the country, tenting for five 
weeks at the villages on the way, our company included six 
muleteers, fine intelligent men from the foot of Mount 
Hermon. They belonged to the Greek Church, but were 
always ready to attend the morning and evening readings, 
and to encourage the people of the villages where we were 
encamped to come to the tent-meetings, and to hear the 
Bible read, of which they said they had never heard so 
much before. 

Darkness soon closes in after sunset in Palestine ; and as 
the business of the . day begins in tent-life with the dawn, 
the travellers were not long in following the example of 

^ In the first journey we were accompanied as interpreter by Shakeer 
Geohamy of Beyrout, a pupil of Dr. Calhoun's at Abeih, and on the 
second by Jacob Hishmeh of Jerusalem, both efficient and interested 
in their work. In 1868 our dragoman was Paul Blattner of Jaffa, and 
the following year Michael Magro, of 50 Strada Reale, Valletta, 
Malta, of both of whom we can speak highly. 
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beasts and men, and retiring with a view to sleep after the 
toils of the day. This seemed a not unreasonable prospect 
in a carpeted tent, and in neat folding iron bedsteads ; but 
the novelty of the situation, combined with the incessant 
variety of noises without, and the restless vivacity of insect 
life within, made the first night spent under a tent a 
wakeful one. 

As soon as the sun went down, the voices of the jackals 
answering one another from the surrounding hills, and 
growing more and more distinct as they drew near their 
place of meeting, made themselves heard. These con- 
tinued through the night, varied by the constant snorting 
of the horses, the commotion caused by some refiractory or 
quarrelsome mule kicking his companion and setting all the 
bells of all the mules a-ringing, the voices of the muleteers 
restoring order among the animals, the snoring of the village 
dogs lying outside close to the thin curtain of the tent, varied 
by the howling of their wakefiil associates and the croaking 
of innumerable frogs in a neighbouring marsh. The wind 
of night entered at the joinings in the different parts of the 
tent, which forms a well-aired apartment but a short remove 
from the open air itself. 

At dawn all the camp was astir, and as soon as might be 
the tents were taken down, and they and the baggage pre- 
pared to be sent forward to the next camping-groimd, to be 
ready for the arrival of the travellers. 

Lading the packhorses and mules is quite an art, where 
the whole dwellings of a party, and all their furniture and 
possessions, have to be balanced and adjusted on pack- 
saddles, fastened by ropes, and carried on the backs of 
animals over the mountains. The muleteers on foot ac- 
company the baggage, so as to see to its safety, which may 
be imperilled by a tree or a rock in the path, or by the 
obstinacy of the animals. To do the mules justice, how- 
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ever, they do generally, when the weight of their business 
is laid upon them, conduct themselves in a manner worthy 
their responsible office, choosing with wonderful sagacity 
the best and safest paths, and bringing their charge securely 
through difficulties, but, like many good managers, per- 
sistently preferring their own way. 

The riding-horses of the company form a very important 
part of tent-life. The variety of character among them is 
as great as that of their riders, and two or three wild, 
quarrelsome animals in our party disturbed the peace and 
safety of the whole troop. Two there were especially, 
implacable mutual enemies, and attacking occasionally 
most of the others. If these chanced to approach within 
two or three yards, mounted or unmounted, they were at 
once rearing, challenging to combat, and doing their utmost 
to close in single fight, — a manoeuvre that not unfirequently 
took place on the slope of a hill. One night, on a subse- 
quent occasion, when we had to wait after sunset for the 
arrival of the tents and men — ^who were by a very unusual 
chance behind us at the camping-ground — ^the enmity of 
these two fierce rivals displayed itself in an alarming manner. 

The travellers were resting on the bare side of one of the 
hills round Nazareth, watching the stars coming out in the 
darkening sky, and listening for the first sound of the mule- 
bells of the approaching camp. The horses, seven or eight 
in number, were a few yards above us on the slope, fastened 
loosely by their bridles to stones in the ground, there being 
neither tree nor rock on the hill-side. Some challenging 
neighs had been exchanged between various members of 
the troop, but suddenly a greater commotion than usual was 
heard, — a general plunging of the horses, a fierce scream, 
answered by another trumpet-note : it was the grey and red 
horses, with loosened bridles, running to battle. Looking 
behind us in the dim light, we could discern their forms, 
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rearing, plunging, wheeling round, kicking and biting one 
another ; and all the other animals, with their sympathies 
and fears excited, likewise striving to get free and join in 
the mtlke. Two or three courageous arms soon separated 
the combatants, restoring comparative order ; but the quar- 
relsome tempers of these two members of the company were 
a continual source of discomfort. 

To return, however, to Ramleh. While the men were 
striking the tents and lading the animals in the early morn- 
ing, we waited under the shade of one of the tamarisk-trees, 
whose elegant feathery foliage overshadowed some of the 
tombs on the little hill-side. Seated on one of the stones, 
with the bright anemones around, we saw much reminding 
us of being in the Bible land : flocks of sheep and goats, 
following their shepherd, led out to pasture ; women return- 
ing from drawing water, with their earthen pitchers on their 
shoulders ; an Arab official sitting by the roadside at the 
receipt of custom ; and camels laden with olive-boughs 
coming down from Jerusalem with stately tread. 

Many ragged children beset us for backsheesh^ to whom, 
as to others on many occasions, kind words were spoken 
through the interpreter, trying to excite in those little dark 
minds thoughts of something better than the absorbing 
desire for gain. 

Ramleh has a boys' school under the care of Bishop 
Gobat, with an attendance of 40 or 50. Eli Jones and A. 
L. Fox visited the schoolroom, examining and addressing 
the children and their parents, who assembled to see the 
strangers, urging the importance of female education, and 
directing all to subjects of the highest value.^ 

^ Friends have since opened a girls' school at this place, where there 
is now an attendance of about 50 children, taught by Labebe, the 
daughter of the boys' schoolmaster, one of the girls educated by the 
Prussian deaconesses at Jerusalem. 

H 
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AT KURYET-EL-ENAB. 

Midnight among Judea's hills : 
Above their crests the moon o'ershone 

A sleeping camp, with man and beast 
At rest, the toilsome day's march done. 

No wind the olive-boughs to lift, 
All moonlight silvered up the hill ; 

Anear, each hoary gnarled trunk 

Cast shadow broad, and deep, and still. 

The hours rolled on, the moon had set ; 

The shadows mingled on the ground ; 
The stars above, the lonely night. 

And Judah's silent hills around. 

Anear, the broken tombs showed white 

And clear beneath the starry sky ; 
Shrill voices of the beasts of night 
Drew nearer, each with answering cry. 

A wingfed messenger unseen 

That night the silent camp drew near ; 
He touched the curtain of the tent. 

Our hearts within grew still with fear. 

A message like to that of old, 
When Judah's king in sickness lay, 

It spake, * Arise, thy work is done, 

The Lord hath called thee, come away.' 

Then Hezekiah prayed and wept. 
And lo, in answer to his tears, 

The word was sent, * Thy prayer is heard, 
The Lord will lengthen out thy years.' 
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Oh ! pilgrims to the land of rest, 

With feet far up on Judah's hills, 
Whose spirits, as ye onward press, 

An everlasting gladness fills.* 

Ye shall not stumble, though your feet 
Be weary with the march yeVe come ; 

For unseen hands still bear you up, 
And guide you to your Father's home. 

Though dark the night, though terror lurk 

Around, ye shall not be afraid ; 
Nor shall ye faint, the sun may smite, 

Behold the Lord Himself your shade. 

A little longer on the hills, 

A few more nights of Canaan's dew, 
A few more strikings of the tent, 

And then Jerusalem in view ! 

Zion, the city of our King, 

Shall burst upon your gladdened sight ; 
And lo ! above her jasper walls, 

The dawn of everlasting light. 

His angels, at your Lord's behest. 

Shall stoop to loose your pilgrim-shoon. 

Unbind your garments travel-rent. 
And put immortal beauty on. 

For you the gates shall lift their heads ; 

Ye twain, go up the streets of gold. 
With thousand times ten thousand saints. 

The glory of your God behold. 

Casting your crowns before His feet. 
Wandering, and pain, and parting o'er. 

His servants shall behold His face. 
Shall serve Him, and go out no more. 




CHAPTER IX. 

JERUSALEM. 

JERUSALEM! that most universally interesting 
spot in the whole world ; to whose name — 
familiar to every ear and heart, Jew or Chris- 
tian, in all ages — attach feelings of so great 
reverence and mystery, that we feel as if the spot which it 
represents could hardly now exist except ideally ; how is 
it possible in a few pages to give any satisfying conception 
of this culminating point of interest in the East? 

We must all have built up in our minds our own indi- 
vidual Jerusalem, formed of the ideas gathered first from the 
Bible and from the hymns of our childhood ; afterwards 
remodelled, and perhaps overthrown and raised again in 
plainer and more substantial form, by means of the painted 
and written pictures which help to bring Eastern scenery, 
before our eyes. These last can, however, only show us the 
modem city : the Jerusalem of old, before destruction upon 
destruction had obliterated the very traces of many of her 
former features, — levelling hills, filling up valleys, and bury- 
ing palaces, bulwarks, towers, and streets from 70 to up- 
wards of 100 feet below the present level of the ground, — 
still arises in our fancy, invested with all the m3rsterious 
gloiy of the past 
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The subject which the one word * Jerusalem' embraces 
is so extensive that it might fill many volumes. The Jeru- 
salem of history, — her kings and people, that great city in 
prosperity and adversity, her seventeen sieges, her many 
transformations wrought by destroying and rebuilding hands; 
— the ancient city, as now coming to light through the dis- 
coveries of the Palestine Exploration Society ; — the modern 
city, as shown to strangers by Roman Catholic guides, who 
would point out to credulous eyes not only the exact spots 
once occupied by the Cross and the Sepulchre, but even the 
house of the rich man at whose gate Lazarus sat, and one 
of the very * stones which would have cried out !' — or her 
more strictly religious history and present religious aspect, 
with Jew, Moslem, Latin, and Greek in her midst, hateful 
and envious of one another; the two latter, by idolatry 
and fanaticism, casting insurmountable stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the others if they should ever try to approach 
more closely, inquiring, *What is Christianity?' — the 
churches standing open to the eyes of the * unbelievers,' 
with images and their idol-worshippers within, and very few 
true descendants of the early church of Jerusalem now 
dwelling within her walls : the priests, grinding the faces of 
the poor, extorting the IsLSt J>iasfer from them, that fAey may 
live in luxury ; so that we turn from these to the Moham- 
medan, — ^ignorant, indeed, and degraded, but serving God 
apparently to the best of his knowledge, — and cannot 
wonder that he believes his own the true religion; — all 
these and many other points might be examined with 
interest 

This last, the present religious aspect of Jerusalem, is 
perhaps the most sorrowful in which we can see the city ; 
and the Christian of this day may well, like the prophets of 
old, or One greater than the prophets, w^ep to behold her 
desolations. Here, however, as in other parts of the land. 
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there are bright spots in the Christian schools and other 
missionary agencies, which are sowing seed that will surely 
bring forth fruit ; and it is rather on these than on any of 
the former points, interesting though all are, that we would 
now dwell, trying also to sketch something of the physical 
aspect of Jerusalem, and of the general appearance of the 
modem city. 

In picturing its situation, it is well to remember that it is 
no mere figure of speech to say that the people go up from 
all parts of their land to the capital of Palestine. Jerusalem 
stands at a height of more than 2200 feet above the level 
of the sea ; so that it is on almost all sides, and very de- 
cidedly on the east and west, an ascent to reach her position. 
She and her former rival, Samaria, occupy, it may be said, 
the two noblest situations in this mountainous land — z. high 
hill or cluster of hills, surrounded by well-defined valleys, 
bounded again by a bulwark of hills beyond. The group 
on which Jerusalem is built is at the top of the mountains 
of Judea. 

The first view obtained by the traveller approaching from 
the north-west or Jaffa side is disappointing — ^his dream of 
* the joy of the whole earth* is not realized. The great 
Russian buildings, hospices, consulate, etc., built of white 
stone, and forming a suburb, are certainly splendid ; but 
the eye goes forward to the city itself, with its grey stone 
wall and towers, which from this point look somewhat 
insignificant, and its unimposing houses, with white flat or 
dome-shaped roofs : it looks small — it is not the Jerusalem 
of his imagination. But he will not long be disappointed. 
Let him from Mount Scopus, on the north-east, the spot 
where Titus encamped, see the city standing compact and 
grand, with the sun shining on her towers and domes, and 
her whole extent visible, girt by two miles of wall (once, it 
is said, four and a half in circuit) ; or let him view her firom 
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the Mount of Olives on the east, rising from the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, with the Dome of the Rock and the Mosques 
of Omar and Aksa before him, on the spot where the 
Temple stood, — ^and he can hardly fail to feel something 
of the admiring enthusiasm of the ancient Jew beholding 
the city of his fathers. 

It was on the Jaffa side that our first impression was 
received As soon as the grey wall and towers came in 
sight, one of our muleteers, a son of the Prophet — the 
Moslems, too, have a deep reverence for Jerusalem — 
stretched his hand towards it with seeming fervour, ex- 
claiming, * El Kuds /* — The holy ! Alas, with the very 
same breath followed the indispensable ^ Backsheesh V 

Passing many Russian pilgrims, men and women, in their 
great fur-collared coats and strong men's boots, suitable for 
the long journey they have made, we rode around the north 
wall to the handsomest, the Damascus gate, so called from 
its looking towards the ancient capital of Syria. Here, as 
at the four other entrances, stands a guard of Turkish 
soldiers. Passing them, * we entered in through the gates 
into the city,* and the horses' feet were soon noisily slip- 
ping, stumbling, and trampling along the narrow, half-paved, 
hilly streets of Jerusalem, which know not wheels, and where 
there is hardly room to pass camels and donkeys with their 
spreading loads of olive-branches. It is unnecessary to 
describe the bazaars of the city, and their animate and 
inanimate occupants : they are similar to those of Jaffa, but 
more extensive. The Jews' Sabbath, the Christians', and 
the Moslems' holy days, are all diflferent, so that every day 
of the week is outwardly much the same in Jerusalem, 
buying and selling going on alike on all. The streets, 
though so narrow, are cleaner and in better condition than 
we had expected, though the Jewish quarter is in some 
parts deplorable enough. 
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Here, one evening, we visited two of the Pharisees' 
synagogues, at the time of their Feast of PurioL In one of 
the buildings, about loo of the sect, from eight years old to 
eighty, all dressed alike in high ftu--bordered hats, and 
dressing-gowns like coats, and each with a book or scroll 
and a lamp in his hand, lighting up his well-defined features, 
were swaying to and fro, murmuring at the most rapid rate 
the book of Esther, and beating loudly with sticks and stones 
at the occurrence of the name of Haman, — a part of the 
performance in which some of the most juvenile Pharisees 
showed especial zeal. The second synagogue visited was 
that of the Holy Pharisees, a smaller body, and in a poorer 
building. There were no women visible on either occasion : 
we must suppose that woman among the Jews is incapable 
of performing the part of a Pharisee. 

Returning from witnessing this ludicrous ceremony, which 
is yearly performed under the title of 'Beating Haman,' 
we found ourselves picking our way, by the joint aid of the 
moon, and the lamp in front carried by a servant, among 
the pitfalls and dirt of some of the back alleys of Jerusalem. 
There are no street-lamps here or in any city of Syria and 
Palestine, and it is contrary to law to go out after dark 
without a light. As soon as the sun sets the bazaars are 
closed, and the streets deserted; and it was not without 
awe that we rode, as we did once or twice, late in the even- 
ing, through some of these empty places. The horses' 
hoofs stumbling and slipping on the round paving-stones, 
and the voice of Ali or Abdullah cheering on the animals, 
rung hollow through the narrow, dark, and often vaulted 
streets, whose mysterious comers and recesses were half- 
revealed by the passing gleam of the lantern. 

Around the east, south, and west of the city run clearly- 
defined valleys. Jehoshaphat, on the eastern side, is very 
much a place of tombs. The Mohammedans occupy its 
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western slope, with their graves nestling close to the city 
wall ; for this spot is to the Moslem also the traditional 
* Valley of Decision/ where he believes the multitudes will 
be gathered for the last judgment. Figures of white-robed, 
veiled Mohammedan women might often be seen sitting 
among the tombs, whither, it is said, they repair once a 
week, to share with the dead the events of the past seven 
days. 

The Jews' favourite burying-place is on the opposite side 
of the valley, looking across towards their Holy City, and 
near the old tombs of their kings and prophets : he whose 
bones are favoured to mingle with this ancient and sacred 
dust is sure of a happy resurrection. But these graveyards, 
as throughout the country, are open to man and beast, and 
here the jackal and hyena skulk at night. 

Jerusalem is the centre of mission work in Palestine, as 
Beyrout is in Syria ; and English and Germans are engaged 
here, working for the enlightenment and upraising of the 
people, especially of those who will soon be the men and 
women whose cliaracters will tell either for good or evil in 
their country. 

The Prussian Protestant Deaconesses have here two of 
their valuable institutions, where the sister-branches of their 
work, teaching and healing, are carried on by these earnest 
women, whose bright, cheerful faces and happy manner, 
wherever they are seen, give a most agreeable idea of what 
the Christian missionary should be. Their Girls' School, 
Talitha Kumiy is a large, well-built house, within half a mile 
of the western wall of Jerusalem. Nearly 100 children are 
gathered here, of all sects, and from various parts of the 
country, many of them orphans, receiving a good Christian 
education, — body, mind, and soul being trained together. 

It was very pleasant to visit the different schoolrooms, 
where each * sister* was busy with her charge, some teaching 
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classes of girls of fifteen or sixteen, some with a group of 
little Syrians of two or three years old, learning the Arabic 
alphabet and singing Christian hymns, in bright, clean, airy 
rooms which look out on a pleasant garden. Eight of the 
Deaconesses have their work and their home in Taliiha 
Kumi, presided over by an older sister. 

Their other institution is the Hospital, situated on Mount 
Zion, where, in cheerful rooms furnished with comfortable, 
white-covered beds, four of these good deaconesses, in 
their homely blue dresses and pure white caps, move about 
among the sick of all religions, nursing and comforting the 
sufferers, showing the power of Christian love, and trying 
through kindness to their bodies to reach their souls. During 
the year 1870 they had 678 patients, 444 of whom were 
Moslems. A dispensary is attached to the hospital, where 
one of the number daily gives out medicine and other reHef 
to any who like to come. We visited both establishments, 
Eli and Sybil Jones speaking to the children and patients, 
and encouraging the sisters in their good work. They are 
all far from their own land and friends, but happy in being 
granted the privilege of working for their heavenly Master 
in the city where He Himself taught and healed the people. 

An Orphan-house, supported by the Basle mission, is also 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It is under 
the care of J. L. Schneller, and here between 60 and 70 
boys, gathered from all parts of the country as far as 
Lebanon, are educated and trained in some of the useful 
arts. It was pleasant to hear the children answering brightly 
the questions put to them on the history and geography of 
their own Scripture land, and to see the interest with which 
they listened to their visitors, who spoke to them of their 
school work, and of the importance of doing well whatever 
they attempted to do at all; telling them it is the boy 
who tries to do in the best way he can his work, however 
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small a thing it may appear, who is likely to make a good 
and useful man; reminding them to seek every day, by 
prayer, for that help which would enable them to do their 
duty well ; and speaking of the love of God, shown forth in 
the Bible, and manifested by His Spirit even in the hearts 
of little children. 

Another interesting institution, of necessity withput the 
city gates, is the Lepers' Hospital, founded some years ago 
by a German lady of rank, who, visiting Jerusalem, and 
being affected by the appearance of the poor forlorn 
creatures who sit under the hot walls all day, idle and suf- 
fering, determined to attempt something for their relief. 

The care of the hospital is entrusted to a Moravian and 
his wife, who have devoted themselves to this self-denying 
service. The English physician. Dr. Chaplin, and the 
Church Missionary Society's agent, Dr. Sandreczki, take an 
interested part in the work for the souls and bodies of the 
inmates of the home. The attempts made by bathing and 
good diet to establish the health of children of lepers in 
whom the disease has not yet appeared, seems to be the 
most hopeful feature of the undertaking ; for it is almost 
impossible to induce the men and women who are lepers, 
to remain in the hospital a sufficient length of time for any 
permanent good to be effected, so deeply rooted is the love 
of begging and perfect liberty. Between forty and fifty live 
in a group of miserable huts just outside the Zion gate, 
under a sheikh, who is himself a leper. 

Eli Jones visited these poor creatures in their community, 
and spoke to them through our interpreter, trying to con- 
vince them how much better they would be circumstanced 
in the hospital, where they would be cared for by kind 
friends ; telling them also of Him who, when on earth, had 
compassion on the lepers, and who came to deliver us from 
even a worse disease than leprosy. 
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The Russian pilgrims, five or six thousand of whom are 
said annually to visit the Holy City, were to be seen daily 
in great numbers in the neighbourhood of the Russian 
Hospice, — an imposing pile of buildings, facing the north- 
west comer of the city wall, and at a short distance from 
the gates. This has been erected by Russia to lodge the 
great stream of pilgrims still continuing, as they have done 
for many centuries, to pour up to Jerusalem, every devout 
Russo-Greek being desirous of performing this pilgrimage 
once in a lifetime. 

We were struck with the fine open faces of some of these 
men and women, and longed that they were under enlight- 
ened Christian teachers. One old woman had been four 
years performing the journey on foot to this desired spot 
We gave away many Testaments in Russ to them, which 
they received very cordially, one old man remarking, * We 
are all Christians.' 

Within the walls of Jerusalem there is much mission- 
work, chiefly for the Jews, who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the population of the city, principally congre- 
gating here and in two or three other towns in the country. 
It is difficult to obtain a correct estimate of the number of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but it seems to be somewhat 
above 15,000, 4000 or 5000 of whom are Jews, and 6000 
or 7000 Moslems. 

At Bishop Gobat's well-known school there are about 60 
boys, the greater part of whom understand English so well, 
that only for the younger ones was it necessary to translate 
into Arabic what was said to them. Besides Arabic and 
English, the boys learn one or two other languages, the 
children of the East having great facility in acquiring foreign 
tongues. 

Young men trained here are now teaching schools in 
different parts of the country, such as those at Lydda, 
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Ramleh, etc., and filling other useful positions, spreading 
and enlarging the circles for good, of which this school on 
Mount Zion is the centre. 

There is also in part of Bishop Gobat's house a school 
for Mohammedan girls, about thirty of whom attend, and 
are taught reading, writing, and sewing, besides Bible in- 
struction. At the time of our visit their teacher was a 
young Syrian girl named Hannah, who had been for six 
years a scholar with E. B. Thompson at Beyrout. She visited 
the children at their homes, where she often found oppor- 
tunities as a young missionary of speaking a word for her 
Master, finding the parents interested in the Bible which 
their daughters have taken home, and whose stories they 
have read and told there. 

The Girls' School for the children of Jewish proselytes 
— about 30 in number, 16 of whom are boarders, under the 
care " of three English ladies — is a very interesting house- 
hold, where we may hope many little hearts are drawn to 
the Saviour, of whose love to children they seemed to hear, 
with softened feelings, the eyes of some filling with tears as 
they were spoken to of Him. 

Connected with the school there is a sewing-class or 
mothers' meeting for Jewesses, conducted by a German 
lady, associated with the English missionaries. This work 
has been made to a considerable extent self-supporting; the 
women, who number 30 or 40, have been taught to sew, 
and are employed in needlework, for which they are paid. 
The Old and New Testaments are read to them whilst they 
are at work. 

There is a young woman, aided by the friends of the 
Missing Link Magazine^ employed in the city as a Bible- 
reader, chiefly visiting the Jewish houses. The Jews of 
Jerusalem are of so many different nations — Polish, Spanish, 
German, Algerian, etc. — that the Bible-woman has to be 
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conversant with various languages to gain access to them. 
Sybil Jones accompanied her on some of her visits to the 
Jewish families, where they were cordially received. The 
poverty of the Jews is said to be very distressing ; many of 
them seemed in the greatest misery, the funds sent for their 
relief by their rich brethren in Europe often not reaching 
the most needy. 

Another institution, also designed for the children of 
Abraham, is the Boys' School for the sons of Jews, where 
they have room for twelve or more boarders ; but at the 
time of our visit the number was not complete. It was 
very interesting to hear these little Jews repeating passages 
from the Old and New Testaments relating to our Saviour, 
and singing hymns which speak of Him. They know 
English well, and needed no interpreter while Eli and 
Sybil Jones spoke to them of Jesus ; and, in allusion to 
the four or five languages which these little boys know, 
reminded them how far more important it is to learn the 
language of the heavenly Canaan, and, taught by the Holy 
Spirit, to begin even here to speak that tongue which pro- 
claims Him * worthy who was slain, and has redeemed us 
unto God by His blood, out of every nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people.* 

There is, in connection with this school, a sewing-class 
for girls, where they learn to work, listening to reading in 
their native Judeo-Spanish. 

Besides the Deaconesses', there is at Jerusalem an Eng- 
lish hospital, chiefly for Jews, superintended by Dr. Chaplin 
and Dr Sandreczki, where something of a medical mission 
is carried on. In both institutions the patients, influenced 
for good by the kind attention received during their sick- 
ness, are willing to listen to the Christians* Book, and 
sometimes ask for it on leaving the hospital. Such agencies 
as these and the Christian schools, are among the influences 
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which must help to shake the strong wall of prejudice, 
built up between the Moslem's heart and the religion of 
Christ — a barrier unhappily rather strengthened than in 
any way broken down by the treatment of their Moham- 
medan brothers and sisters by many called Christians in 
our own day. Would that all coming in contact with 
these ignorant children of the same God would meet them 
in the spirit of love and kindness ! then might the Moslem 
be brought to acknowledge, as the heathen before, *We 
feel that yours must be the true religion, because it makes 
you good men.* 

The Jewish Mutual Aid Society, already referred to as 
being now in possession of the Model Farm at Jaffa, is 
in operation at Jerusalem, as well as a House of Industry 
for boarding young Christian Jews and teaching them 
trades. 

Our first visit to Jerusalem, in the spring of 1868, was 
rendered an anxious and solemn time by the dangerous 
illness of Sybil Jones, who had been seriously unwell at 
Jaffa and on our way up to Jerusalem, where we hoped 
immediately to obtain medical aid. On arriving, however, 
we found the English physician. Dr. Chaplin, was absent, 
being engaged in attendance upon another traveller, sick 
unto death in a tent, with a small party, on the mountains 
of Moab, some miles beyond Jordan. The death of 
this lady a few days after, and her interment in a foreign 
land, within the little burying-ground upon Mount Zion, 
whither the body was brought on a camel, were very 
affecting. 

Some of our nights spent in watching, looking out upon 

unknown Jerusalem, silent but for the voices of the dogs 

howling under the windows of the sick-room, will long be 

remembered ; and the sense of thankful relief when the 

cocks began to crow, and the day to break over the 

I 
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housetops of that city, where King Hezekiah also, once 
sick unto death, turned his face toward the wall, and 
prayed to the Lord, the God of David his Mher. Much 
kindness was received from the missionaries and others, 
including the host and hostess of the inn where we lodged 
(the Mediterranean Hotel). 

In consequence of this serious illness, Sybil Jones was 
unable at this time to take much active part in the mission 
work at Jerusalem, in which Eli Jones and A. L. Fox 
were engaged ; but, on our return the following year with 
restored health, she was able fully to unite in it. They 
visited the institutions already enumerated, and had many 
meetings with the people, the missionaries, and some Eng- 
lish and American travellers, everywhere striving prayer- 
fully to do their Master's work, that by His fresh anointing 
they might preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, and 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem, adoring Him who suffered 
without its walls to open for us the gates of the heavenly 
city. 

The Arabic Protestant congregation twice requested 
them to be present, giving up their service to them ; and 
very good meetings were held with these native Christians, 
the building being filled, and two young men, educated 
in Bishop Gobat's school, and now usefully engaged in 
mission work, interpreting. 

On the first occasion, Eli Jones spoke of the event which 
happened 1800 years ago, on another Sabbath, very near 
the place where we were, an event full of encouragement, 
when one who had been afflicted thirty and eight years 
with a grievous infirmity, sitting hopelessly beside the 
pool where others were being healed, saw One drawing 
nigh whose heart was full of compassion, who knew his 
case, and had power to save. Like this poor man, there 
may be those among us afflicted as long or even longer 
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with the disease of sin. We may seem to be within reach 
of the healing waters, yet so grievous is our infirmity that 
we cannot step in, nor have others power to enable us to 
do it. But for us also there is One at hand mighty to 
save ; let us lift our eyes to Him, and hear the voice of His 
good Spirit, * Wilt thou be made whole ?' 

Sybil Jones followed with words of loving invitation to 
parents, children, and all present, to come unto Him who 
for us left the throne of His glory, suffered so many years 
of pain and weariness, and died that we might live ; en- 
couraging her sisters especially, many of whom were pre- 
sent, to look to the Lord Jesus, who is still full of 
compassion, who sees the affliction of His people, and 
will deliver them. Earnest prayer was offered, and the 
people were reluctant to go away, gathering around when 
the meeting was over, seeming to feel the influence of the 
gospel love which prompted the visit of their stranger 
brother and sister from so far off. A woman speaking made 
a great impression, especially on the women, who had 
never been so addressed before. 

The second afternoon, the children from the Deacon- 
esses' Institution and J. L. Schneller's Orphanage were 
present, and many men and women filled the room, when 
the examples of Hannah and Samuel were dwelt upon for 
the parents and children present ; the readiness of Hannah 
to give up her only son to the Lord's service ; the counsel 
of Eli referring his young charge to the teaching of God ; 
the voice of the Lord to Samuel ; his ready obedience ; 
how the Spirit of God visits the hearts of children, con- 
vincing them of their sins and drawing them to Him ; the 
blessedness of hearing and obeying the voice of this good 
Spirit, and knowing the heart to be filled with the love of 
Christ, so as to be constrained to work for Him. The 
words of Isaiah, * For Zion's sake will I not hold my peace, 
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and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest,' were then referred 
to as that which should be the language of the Church 
now, and the need of a living apostolic Christianity to con- 
vert the people of this and all lands; and prayer was 
offered for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

In the same room, on the day before we left Jerusalem, 
a farewell meeting was held with children from most of the 
schools in Jerusalem, 250 in number, boys and girls of all 
shades of colour, from the German Jewess to the Abyssinian, 
stones gathered from the sea and hill sides, under the care 
of skilful workers, to be made useful and ornamental, and 
for whom prayers arose that the great Master Builder 
would Himself take them in hand to form and polish. 

They also attended the annual meetings of the mission- 
aries, an interesting time, in the proceedings of which many 
residents and visitors took part. Eli Jones alluded to 
missionary work throughout the earth, and how the eyes of 
the world are turned towards Jerusalem, to see the spiritual 
temple which should arise there — a temple far to outshine 
that of Solomon in glory; he would fain arouse her builders, 
and animate them to see to their work. 

Most of those connected with missionary work in Jeru- 
salem met Eli and Sybil Jones at the inn, a company of 
forty or fifty, to whom they had an opportunity of speaking, 
in love and with stirring earnestness, what had been pressing 
on their hearts in reference to the state of the Christian 
Church in this city, where it may be said the Son of God is 
daily crucified afresh, and that by many professing to be 
His followers. This being so, iniquity abounding, and the 
man of sin entering at every gate, how should the servants 
of Christ be on the watch, earnestly seeking to show forth, 
by their words and by their lives, a Hving, spiritual Chris- 
tianity, — not one of mere forms and ceremonies, but a 
Christianity which might be seen by all truly to have 
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changed their hearts, that the Jew and the Mohammedan 
might know that they were possessors of something better 
than they ! 

The preaching of the great apostle, who was determined 
not to know anything, among his most learned hearers, 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, was referred to, and 
the testimony of the beloved disciple, as to the way whereby 
he and his fellow-believers became * kings and priests unto 
God,' the way still open, even by * Him who loved them 
and washed them from their sins in His own blood.' 
Fervent prayers were offered for those labouring for Christ 
in this place, that they might be endued with the power 
of the Holy Spirit to work efficiently for Him, that the 
strongholds of sin might be broken down, and the walls of 
Zion built. 

In company with Sister Charlotte, the principal of Talitha 
Kumiy Sybil Jones called at the houses of some of the most 
distinguished Moslem families in the city, and was admitted, 
as at Beyrout, into the harems. They first visited the 
mayor of Jerusalem, who bade them welcome, and readily 
conducted them to his harem. The inmates arose, and, 
taking their guests by the hand, courteously seated them 
upon the divan. The visitors spoke to them of the advan- 
tages resulting from the elevation of woman by an acquaint- 
ance with useful learning, and especially of that knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. On taking leave, the ladies said, affectionately, 
* We love your words, and thank you for your call' They 
were kindly accompanied further by the mayor, who, at his 
own suggestion, took them to the dwellings of the Pasha 
of Jerusalem and chief judge ; at both places the visitors 
were kindly received. Allusion was made to the true ele- 
vation of their country, that it must largely depend upon 
the education and piety of the mothers and daughters, and 
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that if they would have great men, they must first have good 
mothers ; to which they heartily responded, saying, ' It is 
our chief desire.' 

The Pasha thought that some of the ceremonies of the 
Christians in Jerusalem were more degrading than elevating, 
especially the so-called * holy fire.' He was told that it is 
believed to be a wicked delusion, and a hope was expressed 
that he would not judge all Christians by such a standard. 
Expressions of mutual goodwill were exchanged at parting. 

It was remarked to the chief judge, that his position 
gave him a great power to do good to his fellow-citizens, to 
which he replied, ' It is a very difficult task to administer 
justice to this people, and I feel it needfiil to ask the 
blessing of God upon my efforts.' The visitors were then 
introduced into his harem, and received a most agreeable 
welcome from the wife, daughters, and guests present 
Coffee and sweetmeats were handed round upon trays with 
richly-wrought coverings, and served out in elegant style by 
the daughters of the house. In personal appearance, the 
wife was a fine specimen of a woman, with noble bearing. 
It was thought that mother and daughters were largely 
endowed by nature, and that, with the polish of education 
and piety, they would not compare unfavourably with their 
English sisters. They listened gladly to what was said to 
them, and seemed sorry to part, saying, * We never heard 
such beautiful words before.' 

The so-called Garden of Gethsemane is a little walled 
enclosure, superintended by a monk, and laid out in flower- 
plots, but containing eight very ancient-looking olive-trees. 
It lies at the foot of the Mount of Olives, facing the eastern 
gate of the city, and at the point where the road, after 
crossing the valley of the Kidron, begins to ascend the hill. 
Olivet stands about 200 feet higher than Jerusalem; we 
had our tents pitched on the summit one night, looking 
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down upon that spot, with the mountains round about her, 
still beautiful for situation, and once the joy of the whole 
earth, the city of the Great King. Her various mounts, 
Moriah, Zion, Akra, and Bezetha, with their mosques, con- 
vents, and other buildings, lay before us, encircled by the 
lofty wall, with its massive bevelled stones, on the side 
opposite Olivet, rising above the Valley of Jehoshaphat, a 
remnant of the wonderful masonry of past times, bringing 
forcibly to remembrance the words of the disciples, * Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are here !* 

Groups of little ragged Arabs, with two or three bright- 
eyed negro girls among them, gathered about the tents — 
children whom education might make as intelligent as 
those in Britain or America, but who have now but the 
one absorbing interest, the acquisition of backsheesh. The 
following morning, at our Bible reading outside the tent, 
they sat on the grass around us, among the lovely wild- 
flowers, drawing near and looking up into our faces, while 
Eli and Sybil Jones spoke kindly to them through the 
interpreter. They had been taught, indeed, that God — the 
God alike of the Mohammedan, the Jew, and the Christian — 
had made them, but had learned, too, that Mohammed was 
their saviour. It was very interesting, however, to see how 
quietly they sat and listened while a chapter was read to 
them which made mention of their own village, Bethany ; 
and we could not but greatly desire that a school might be 
established here, to tell these children of Him who pro- 
bably taught the poor on this very spot 

Bethany, on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, and 
about two miles from Jerusalem, is picturesquely situated 
among almond, fig, and pomegranate orchards ; at the time 
of our first visit many of the trees were beautifully in blos- 
som. It is now a poor village, inhabited by Fellaheen, the 
lowest Moslems, but occupies the same spot as * the town of 
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Martha and her sister Mary.' The so-called houses of 
Simon the Leper and of Lazarus are shown, and the tomb 
of the latter, a cellar, into which we descended by twenty- 
nine misafe steps, very unlike our idea of the *cave,' wiA 
a stone laid upon it Besides the view, which at least is 
unchanged, what most interested us here was the sight of 
two women, in one of the dilapidated houses cut out of 
the rock and soil, in which these poor Mohammedans live, 
* grinding together' at one of the ancient stone hand-mills 
of the country. 

At an early hour in the morning, such persons as were 
at liberty gathered upon the top of one of these houses, 
to whom the account of the raising to life of Lazarus, as 
recorded by the evangelist, was read, and Jesus Christ was 
preached as the Resurection and the Life. The distribution 
of pins, needles, and cotton also afforded an opportunity of 
speaking some words of encouragement to the poor degraded 
women, who have evidently hearts like our own, ready to 
respond to the voice of kindness and love. 

From a point a little higher up on the same hill, one of 
the most striking views in the East is to be seen. Far below 
lie the mountains of Judah and Benjamin, swept up like sand- 
hills, and forming the sterile Wilderness of Judea, descending 
towards the Dead Sea, which lies bright and clear at a depth 
of 1300 feet below the level of the sea, and therefore 3000 or 
4000 feet beneath the summit of Olivet, and many miles dis- 
tant, but seeming near in that deceptive atmosphere. The 
muddy waters of the Jordan, descending by the flat, green 
valley, up which the eye can travel many miles, are plainly 
visible, joining the blue waters of the Salt Lake. Abruptly 
behind the Dead Sea, and beyond Jordan, rises the long, 
bare, bold rampart of the hills of Moab, in a valley among 
which is that * sepulchre ' of which * no man knoweth unto 
this day.' 
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It was with a solemn feeling indeed that we passed 
through the streets of Jerusalem, where the lame, the halt, 
and the blind still ask an alms of the passer-by, and the 
poor lepers, like those on whom our compasionate Saviour 
laid His hand, stand unhealed at her gates. 
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THE LEPER. 

* To me the city gates are shut, 

I may not enter them ; 
My feet no more shall tread thy courts, 

blest Jerusalem ! 

Here must I dwell without, alone. 
The tombs my home have been ; 
With garments rent, with forehead bare, 

1 cry, " Unclean ! unclean !" 

Am I cast out from Thy pure sight, 

O God of Israel ? 
Nay, I will turn again and look 

Toward Thy holy hill. 

My faithless lips in haste had said, 
" None careth for my soul;" 

Jesus of Nazareth passeth by, 
And He can make me whole ! ' 

A prayer that cometh from the dust, 

A look of love revealed, 
A touch, a voice that saith, * I will : ' 

Behold the leper healed ! . . . 

To us the city gates are shut ; 

How shall we entrance win ? 
Nothing unholy or impure 

Can ever enter in. 

Oh, blessed, if like him of old. 
Our hearts their plague have seen, 

That we, with foreheads in the dust. 
May cry, * Unclean ! unclean ! * 
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But let us lift our eyes in hope, 

Though wet with weeping still, 
And stretch our hands to God, and look 

Toward His holy hill. 

The sinless One, for us who bled. 

He careth for our soul ; 
Jesus of Nazareth liveth still, 

And He can make us whole. 

The water and the blood that flowed 

From out His piercbd side, 
Have power to cleanse the soul from sin, 

When by His touch applied. 

By Him the lepers shall be healed. 

And He, our God, will bring 
Our feet to stand within thy gates, 

O city of our King ! 
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THE ^HOLY FIRE^ OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Before leaving JaiLsalem, we were witnesses of tiie 
impious imposture yearly practised by tiie Greek Choidi 
on her votaries, the kindling of die so-failed * Holy Fire.' 
The Coptic and Armenian Churches partidpate in die 
ceremony, but the T^rins now denounce it as a deception. 

On reaching the courtyard at the chitf oitrance to die 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, we found a vast coacouzse 
of people thronging the space, Turkish soldiers lining die 
path to the door of entrance. The way was cleared for 
us among the crowd, throu^ a short vestibule^ into the 
great rotunda, 67 feet in diameter, in die centre of which 
the so-called Holy Sepulchre stands. On entering the 
building, we felt the overpowering sense of die presence 
of a vast multitude, of a multitude moved by the wildest 
and most eager religious enthusiasm, but controlled by 
strong physical force, — cordons of Turkish soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets, forming a wall, which bore back the 
pressure of the people on both sides of the path kept 
open around the rotunda, across the transept, and up the 
nave of the building. 

Every available standing-place on the floor was occupied, 
and we were drawn up out of the crowd on to a stone 
balcony in the transept facing the Sepulchre, and com- 
manding the best view of all parts of the church. Here 
we were able to see well all behind, before, and imme- 
diately below us. We looked down on a troubled sea 
of faces, over which waves were constantly rolling, as the 
thousands of human beings, crowded into the least possible 
compass, swayed to and fro under the influence of many 
passions. Now and then one was forcibly ejected from 
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the crowd and driven to some other part of the building, 
among the fierce cries of the people. Again a crowded 
company would fall upon one another, wrestling together 
and crushing down others in the mass, — a tumult forcibly 
hushed again by the flashing Turkish bayonet or the 
vigorous application of the officers* whips. 

The whole floor of the building, except the narrow path 
before mentioned, was crowded with human beings — men, 
women, and children, of every age, and of many nations ; 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the great Russian 
Empire, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, Syrians, and Arabs, all 
forming one vast mass. Looking up, we saw every balcony 
round the rotunda to its top also full of people, every 
space between the pillars which support the sides of the 
building being occupied by a temporary balcony, on which 
sat some of those privileged to be a little raised above 
the crowd ; all the permanent galleries were also filled. 

Behind us the nave was equally thronged, and all the 
galleries to the top of this part were also full of faces 
looking down on the sea of faces below. Immediately 
beneath us was the densely packed crowd filling the 
transept, very many of them women, some children, wait- 
ing as patiently as could be expected, after many hours* 
standing in such a position. Every pilgrim grasped in 
his hand a bundle of thirty-three tapers, to be lit at the 
Holy Fire. 

Before, behind, below, all was the wildest confusion, 
noise, and tumult, the letting, loose of some of the worst 
human passions, — ^not the devout mien and the hushed 
expectancy that we naturally attribute to the crowd of old, 
as they waited outside while the high priest entered for 
them once a year into the holy place, but a wild, restless 
expectancy, which, when the first burst of excitement after 
gratification had subsided, was far removed firom satisfaction. 
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We saw many a face and incident in the crowd which 
a painter might have used as a study for some scene 
in the French Revolution, or even for the darker illus- 
trations of Dante's Inferno, As the time drew near for 
the appearance of the fire, the noise and excitement, in 
the nave especially, increased ; the Arabs stationed there 
shouted wildly for the hastening of the miracle, and danced 
on one another's shoulders in the crowd. 

And now, one after another, at the end of the nave, 
where the Greeks have their high altar, appeared the 
banners of the Church, old and worn, with various scenes 
from the life of our Saviour portrayed upon them in 
faded colours. As each successively appeared and was 
grasped by one of the struggling crowd, it was again 
torn firom his hand by others wrestling for the honour of 
bearing the * sacred* burden. Many a bearer seemed likely 
to be torn in pieces in the struggle, which sometimes 
grew into so serious a fight, that the Turkish oflicers 
could with difficulty, by the application of their whips, 
separate the combatants and restore comparative order. 

These banners were carried in procession several times 
round the Holy Sepulchre, the highest dignitaries of the 
Greek Church, including the Patriarch himself, with his 
golden crosier and mitre, professed followers of Him 
who was * meek and lowly in heart,' closing the procession 
as it slowly encircled the Sepulchre. The priests of the 
lower orders now gathered round the door of the Sepulchre, 
and made way for the Patriarch, who, laying aside his 
outer robe and his mitre, entered the place where he is 
supposed^ in answer to prayer^ to receive fire from heaven! 
A path was then violently opened to each side of the 
Sepulchre, where one stood at the opening ready to 
communicate the sacred fire to the crowd as soon as it 
should be kindled. Presently a flame was seen proceed- 
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ing from each side, — ^no flood of liquid fire, nothing super- 
natural in appearance, but one of the masses of tapers 
aflame. A hundred arms were <it once outstretched for 
a share in the sacred treasure. It spread from one torch 
to another, imtil the church, before, behind, and to the 
very top, through all her galleries, was ablaze, and the 
sea of human faces and tossing forms was lit up with 
the fire. 

The most fi^ntic excitement now prevailed ; the pilgrims 
opened their garments, and scorched their necks, their arms, 
clothes, and hair with the *Holy Fire;* they held their 
faces to the flame, and signed the sign of the cross upon 
their foreheads with the lighted tapers. They then extin- 
guished them j and in the smoke which covered the crowd, 
and rose to the roof, we could almost fancy that spirits 
from the world of darkness must be hovering, rejoicing in 
this mournful scene, enacted in the name of Christianity. 

As soon as the flame appeared, swift messengers were 
despatched to bear a light to the several Greek churches, 
and the bells of Jerusalem rang for joy. 

The Patriarch retired from the church, carrying a censer 
filled with the pretend edly sacred element. He and his 
satellites having withdrawn, the chiefs of the Coptic and 
Armenian Churches entered, with their robes, banners, and 
incense, performing their procession around the Sepulchre, 
and at the appearance of these the Coptic and Armenian 
pilgrims rekindled their torches. 
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THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 

In Jerusalem an upper chamber, 

Where are met a favoured, waiting band, 
Men and women who have seen the Saviour, 
Who have touched the nail-print in His hand. 
And whose ears have heard. 
From their risen Lord, 
Words that yet they scarce can understand. 

But in faith obediently they tarry. 

For the hour of promise draweth nigh. 
When the Spirit of the Lord descending, 
Shall baptize His people from on high ; 
They shall bear the flame. 
Kindled in His name. 
To the lands in darkest night that lie. 

Sudden, as they prayed, a breath from heaven. 

Like a rushing, mighty wind, and strong, 
Filled the precincts of that upper chamber, 
Moved with life those waiting forms among ; 
And, descending, came 
Cloven tongues of flame, 
Lit each soul in that astonished throng. 

Wondrous day and glorious ! recalling 

Vision in the ancient prophet read, — 

How he stood amid an open valley, 

Covered with the armies of the dead ; 

Not a living breath 

Stirred that scene of death — 

Motionless the withered bones were spread. 
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But the Spirit of the Lord was on him ; 

Girded with His power, the prophet spake : 
Moves a breath above that ghastly valley — 
Lo ! the lifeless bones begin to shake ; 
At that quickening tone, 
Bone joins kindred bone, 
And the dead, a mighty host, awake. 

Thou, O earth, art like that open valley. 

Covered with ten thousand thousand slain ; 
Nations lie in darkness, wrapped in slumber — 
Scarce there seems a stirring on the plain ; 
Breathless clay alone. 
Bone by withered bone ; 
Here and there a band of living men. 

Well-nigh in despair, our hearts would question, 

* Can these dry bones ever move and live ? ' 
Like the prophet would we too make answer, 

* Lord, Thou knowest ; ' Thou the word must give ; 

Let Thy breath again 
Breathe upon these slain ; 
Let the day of Pentecost revive ! 

Yea, and as of old in prayer they tarried 

Till the kindling of His Spirit came, 
Must we too await His power and coming. 
If our lips His kingdom would proclaim \ 
Still His breath of fire 
Must our souls inspire — 
Dark and dead, but for that heavenly flame. 




CHAPTER X. 

BETHLEHEM. 

gBOUT two hours' ride south of Jerusalem, on the 
side of one of the mountains of the hill-country 
of Judea, lies the town of Bethlehem, one of the 
Bible scenes still retaining its ancient name, as 
it was spoken by Samuel when he came to look for hira 
who made this city of David famous. It is beautifully 
situated, looking down into a fruitful valley, whose corn- 
fields may have been those where the reapers of Boaz were 
enjoined to entreat courteously the fair stranger from Moab, 
and with hills and valleys rising and falling around. Beth- 
lehem faces the east, towards which the ground gradually 
descends till it reaches the Dead Sea and the land of Moab, 
whose distant mountains bound the eastern horizon. We 
can imagine Naomi, with her faithful daughter-in-law, com- 
ing up to the city of her dead husband, over the beautiful 
grassy hills and plains which stretch away to the land where 
she had been spending her widowhood. 

Leaving Jerusalem by the Damascus gate, and skirting 
the north and west walls of the city by the high ground 
which rises between the Valley of Gihon on the west and 
the Vale of HinDom on the south, we were soon on the 
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high Plain of Rephaim, where the Philistines so often came 
up and spread themselves, and where, in the time of David, 
when he heard the sound of a going in the tops of the mul- 
berry-trees, the Lord went out before him and smote their 
host When we crossed it towards Bethlehem, about the 
middle of April, it was green with barley in ear. 

We exchanged salutations with many a passing caravan 
of pilgrims, principally Russians, on foot, or mounted on 
mules on the top of their goods, going to or returning from 
Bethlehem, with devout aspect, visiting what they believe 
to be the very spot where the Saviour was bom. For the 
privilege of entering and creeping over the floor of this 
church, they have travelled hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
miles, and some of them given away all their living. May 
it not be said to them also, * According to your faith be it 
unto you ? ' But what of those who live in luxury on the 
money wrung from the ignorant and simple-minded ? 

Leaving the Plain of Rephaim, we skirted along the 
mountains, gradually rising a little towards Bethlehem, 
which stands 300 feet higher than Jerusalem, passing in 
view of well-cultivated hill-sides, and valleys full of olive- 
trees. Rachel's tomb is on the side of the road, *but a 
little way from Ephrath, which is Bethlehem;' and here 
we saw a sight in keeping with the place. Under the 
shadow of the small mosque which marks the spot, six Arab 
women were wailing for their dead, a woman belonging to 
a neighbouring tribe of Bedouins. The grave was ready at 
a little distance ; the body, for which no coffin was pro- 
vided, lay on the ground, the mourners around it weeping, 
wailing, and rocking to and fro. Some Arab men stood a 
little way off, ready to aid in the burial, before which the 
body is shaken towards heaven, that the soul may fly 
upwards. Then, with the richer vestments in which it 
has been arrayed for the time of mourning exchanged for 
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thdr town, — sriux::? of ciiive and sandal-wood beads, and 
amEmer.r? made of Dead Sea stant and mother-of-peail 
iram the Red Sea. 

Bediiebem has ncvw 5330 or 4DD0 inhabitants, of whom 
cmhr ahom iDr are Protestants and jdo Moslems, tlie re- 
mninder bdon^zng to lie Larin and Gre^ Qmrdies, with a 
few Aimenians. 

The pnndpal missaon wcni is carried on by J- S. Mulla 
and his wife, Germans, who hare an oiphanage, sappoited 
chieflr by the Sodenr at Basle, and containing 18 children, 
10 of whom are girls. Six of the boys are Bedouins, belong- 
ing to a tribe who have their headquarters in tije neighbour- 
hood, the fathers of these children being still ali\'e, and 
having by contract given thdr sons into the care of the 
missionaries for a certain nnmber of T^eais. J, S, Miilla 
through them keeps up fiiendhr relations with these wan- 
dering Arabs ; and the boys being taught something of 
agriculture and useful mamial employments, may cany 
back to their tents valuable knowledge, and ideas of a 
better and more settled njode of life ; though, if they leave 
the school young, and return to their old wandering habits, 
it is to be feared that these impressions will not be per- 
manent or productive of much real good. 

An attonpt was made to establish a fioma^u school for 
the children of the Arabs moving from place to place in 
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the country ; but this, after being tried with some success, 
has been suspended — ^at least for the present — by order of 
the government. 

We remained four days at Bethlehem, being kindly re- 
ceived by the missionaries; Eli and Sybil Jones holding 
meetings in the chapel of the schoolhouse with the people 
and the children in the evenings, and visiting during the 
day the neighbouring village of Bethjallah, where there is a 
school under the care of Bishop Gobat. Here they had 
three large gatherings, the interpreter being a young man 
named Jacob Hishmeh, a Nazarene by birth, and educated 
at the English school at Jerusalem, who continued with us 
through the journey in Palestine, helping the work by per- 
forming with real interest the important office of interpreter. 
The people of this village asked for a girls' school. Portions 
of Scripture and other books in Arabic, such as the Pil- 
grinds Progress^ Little Henry and his Bearer^ etc., were dis- 
tributed here and at Bethlehem, and wherever opportunity 
ofifered, to such as could read. 

To the meetings at Bethlehem many came, and among 
them the muleteers of our company and the boys and girls 
of the Orphanage. At the first meeting no women were 
present except these girls ; but afterwards, a special invita- 
tion having been sent out for them by Sybil Jones, several 
came. 

It was striking to see the quietness with which the people 
gathered, and the serious attention they gave to the words 
spoken, in which the gospel, in its freeness, fulness, spiri- 
tuality, and life-giving power, was set forth, and their eyes 
were directed to * the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world.' Vocal prayer was ofifered for them ; and 
they seemed to enter into the feeling of the time of silence, 
when they were encouraged to lift up their hearts in silent 
prayer to God, who is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
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spirit and in truth. There is that in the hearts of this 
people which surely answers to this simple spiritual teach- 
ing: there is much openness to hear, and they were so 
ready to come to the meetings, that, had we been able, 
many more days might have been spent at Bethlehem 
holding meetings with them. So open is the field, that we 
must trust the feet of others will soon be directed to this 
land and to this spot, to bear the message first given on 
these hill-sides by angels' voices, * Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men,* and to 
proclaim the pure and simple gospel of Him who 'was 
meek and lowly in heart,' and who, taking upon Him the 
form of a servant, went about doing good. 

The inhabitants of Bethlehem are an intelligent and 
rather superior-looking race. The men who came to the 
meetings, dressed in their long, striped goats'-hair mantles, 
and with their spreading, coloured turbans, looked as the 
elders may have seemed who sat down with Boaz at the 
gate of the city. 

The state of the women is here, as everywhere in Pales- 
tine, very afiecting; and there is perhaps hardly any agency, 
after the schools, which might do so much for the elevation 
of the country as mothers* meeting and sewing schools for 
the women, where they might be taught to work, helped 
and encouraged to improve the condition of their house- 
holds, and raised out of the degradation and slavery in 
which they live ; and where, above all, a hope might be 
given them, making them happy in this world, and opening 
up before them eternal life. If earnest Christian women in 
Britain and America should find it in their hearts to go to 
some of these villages to help our poor sisters, surely they 
would be blessed by Him who, when on earth, regarded 
the women with compassion, and who, * though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor,* The experiment of 
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a sewing school has been tried with success at Jerusalem, 
and might equally succeed in other places. 

The boys* school under Bishop Gobat was visited ; and, 
on one of the forenoons of our stay at Bethlehem, the 
children, thirty in number, and those of the Orphanage, 
were collected in J. S. Miiller's schoolroom, when these, 
some of the future men and women of Bethlehem, were 
encouraged, by the example of the good men and women 
who lived in old times in this very land, to seek the God 
whom they served, and to remember Him now in the days 
of their youth. The children listened with lively attention, 
and many men of the place came in to hear what the 
strangers had to say. 

From the roof of the schoolhouse, which stands high, 
we looked over the hills southward, in the direction of 
Tekoa and Hebron, and up peaceful-looking valleys, where 
the husbandman was dexterously guiding his little plough 
in and out among the shadows of the olive-trees, turning 
up the earth freshly around them ; and we counted many 
round, grey watch-towers on the hill-sides, where the owners 
look after their fruit in the time of vintage. About a mile 
east from Bethlehem, there is a green plain sprinkled with 
pomegranate and fig trees, said to be the place where the 
shepherds were watching their flocks on the most eventful 
night of the world's history. Looking up here into the 
clear blue, high above us, we could not but wonder if it 
were indeed at that very spot that the glory of the Lord 
shone round about the trembling shepherds, thai the very 
sky which received back the heavenly host, and these the 
very hill-sides which heard their song. 

The Pools of Solomon are in a deep valley, about six 
miles south-west of Bethlehem. We reached them by 
skirting mountain-sides and crossing valleys, where lime- 
stone rocks and boulders of all sizes are strewn about. 
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among which flocks of dark-haired goats were cropping the 
grass, in many places brilliant with scarlet anemones and 
the delicate little blue iris. 

The hills on either side of the valley where the pools lie 
are of the same character ; and, as it was near sunset, the 
shepherds were leading their dusky flocks down from the 
hills among the crags and stones to the villages in the 
valleys below. On these very mountain-sides, with the 
solitary rocks around, David must often have fed his sheep 
and sung his psalms, while God saw what was in the heart 
of the young shepherd, and chose him to be His anointed. 
Over these hills, too, may the father of the faithful have 
passed, coming up from the south, accompanied by the 
two young men and Isaac his son, bearing the wood for 
the burnt-offering, before, lifting up his eyes, he saw afar 
off" the place of which the Lord told him. 

The pools, three in number, stand one above another on 
the slope of the valley ; they have been repaired, as well 
as the ancient aqueduct, which now again carries water 
from them to Jerusalem. It was interesting to see bunches 
of hyssop springing out of the old weather-worn walls of 
these 'pools of -Solomon.* Streams from the mountains 
help to feed the reservoirs ; some of these runnels flowing 
under ground, but springing up in little wells of water at 
the foot of the hills, were beautiful, their mouths fringed 
with the bright, fragile maidenhair fern and wild-flowers. 

As we rode back to Bethlehem, we followed so far the 
course of the aqueduct, and looked into a closely adjoining 
valley, lying green below us, well watered from the pools, 
and where the old gardens of Solomon may have been. 
The sun set before we reached the town, and darkness 
settled down upon the mountains. The bleating of the 
sheep and goats was silenced, and the sound of the horses' 
hoofs all that was heard, except the lonely cry of a hyena 
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or jackal, some of whose caves we passed, but which them- 
selves remained invisible ; and the shrill call of the night- 
hawk, one of which, sitting upright on a small rock a few 
yards from our path, stared at the passing travellers with 
round, undaunted eyes. 





CHAPTER XI. 

JERICHO. 

WHE State of Palestine is very much more settled 

now than was the case some years ago, when in 
iny parts travelling was dangerous. On this 
side Jordan, at least, there is now little to be 
apprehended for the traveller passing quietly through the 
country by the ordinary routes, and merely examining its 
physical features. Even the wild, solitary road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, noted since Bible times as a place for 
robbers, is at this day little to be dreaded on such an 
account 

Eli Jones, with two or three companions, among whom 
was Professor Mitchell of Illinois, revisited Jericho while 
we were at Jerusalem in 1869, the condition of its degraded 
and neglected inhabitants having made a deep impression 
on his mind since his visit in the previous year. 

Passing over the southern shoulder of OUvct, the way 
down to Jericho crosses a low rocky ridge, and descends 
into a deep glen with a little fountain at the bottom. 
Traversing the bleak hill country, on whose wild, desolate 
aspect we had looked from the Mount of Olives, and where 
the strata in many places assume very fantastic forms, they 
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reached the remains of a ruined khin, and halted for 
refreshment under the shadow of a great rock, truly * in a 
weary land.* The region is solitary in the extreme. One of 
the party, who ascended an adjoining hill, reported that he 
could see no sign of human life or habitation, except that 
in the distance he thought he discerned some Bedouin 
tents. 

Still descending by the road where many a traveller has 
* fallen among thieves,* the way becomes even wilder and 
more desolate, passing through a deep ravine or gully, which 
might well be conceived to be the scene of the parable re- 
corded in the loth of Luke. Rapidly ascejiding from this 
point, they now saw the plain of the Jordan opening out, 
the deep banks of the river being marked by a line of fresh 
green, and the Dead Sea, with the mountains of Moab 
behind it, lying to the right. Immediately on the left is a 
deep, precipitous defile, at the foot of which winds the Kelt, 
supposed to be the brook Cherith, where the prophet Elijah 
was fed, and of whose waters he drank in the long famine, 
until even this stream became dry. 

The heat grew intense, and the short grass was scorched 
and crackling as our party descended into the plain and 
neared the place of encampment. The tents were pitched 
beside a fig orchard, by the brook which runs from Ain-es- 
Sultan^ or the Fountain of Elisha,^ whose waters the prophet 
once healed, and near the modem Jericho, which is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of Gilgal, the camping-ground of 
the host commanded by Joshua, and where he set up the 

^ At this fountain, where the spring rises warm, large specimens of 
a fresh-water shell common in Syria — a species of Melanopsis — ^were 
fomid. The same shell was also abundant at Tell-el-Kddi and the 
source of the Litiny, near Baalbek. Near Jericho a nettle was found 
with a fruit like the green, unripe fruit of the mulberry, both genera 
belonging to the extensive family of the Urticacecs, 
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tvelTe stocks -wbrrh truer took oat of Jocdan, in commemo- 
mtTGCi Gt trrerr rrr.r:unTocs passaige tfaniag)i the lirer. The 
gnKznd wss noch trznt^^ed, and trees and brushwood had 
been burned. Tist numbers of pi^jrims having a short 
time preriocsly gone dovn to the Jcxdan to bathe in its 



Some of the party immediatelT visited the village — if it 
deserves that name — the most miserable in Palestine. The 
people, 300 or 400 in nmnber, are in a deeply d^raded 
condition, even the women being more markedly so than 
any whom we met with in other Moslem villages throughout 
the countrv. 

On seeing the strangers, they came forward to exhibit 
the low and depraving dances which they are accustomed 
to perform, and in which, unhappily, they seem to be en- 
couraged by the pilgrims and some other visitors to Jericho. 
These poor creatures bore unmistakeable evidence of moral 
degradation. They were immediately told, kindly but firmly, 
that their visitors could not look upon their dances ; that 
they had come with a very different object, having made a 
journey from a far-off country to try to do them good, to 
tell them about their souls and about the God who made 
them, and to encourage them to seek a better way of living, 
that they might try to obtain an education, and be in other 
respects elevated 

Their demeanour soon changed, and they listened with 
some approach to respectful attention to the chapter read 
to them from the Bible, and to the words kindly spoken 
on subjects of the highest moment. One poor old woman, 
tattooed like the others on breast and face, who had been 
foremost in offering to dance, now sat down on the ground, 
listening to these words so new to her ears, and looking as 
if a ray, however feeble, of something strange and better 
was piercing the thick darkness of her mind. 
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In the evening the sheikh, and some twenty or more of 
the men of the village, came to the tent, where they seated 
themselves cross-legged on the ground before the door. A 
portion of Scripture was read, and Eli Jones addressed them 
on the beneficial effects of education upon a people, and on 
our individual duties to God, his remarks being seconded 
by appropriate ones firom others of the company, who united 
in striving to stimulate the inhabitants of Jericho to mental 
and moral improvement. 

At the close of the interview, the people assured their 
visitors that they were the first persons who had ever offered 
them a helping hand, or spoken to them of a better way 
than the one they were pursuing. They are all Moslems, 
and none — ^men, women, or children — could read. They 
were asked whether, if a school were opened for them, they 
would be wiUing to learn; and replied that they would 
consult together, and tell us on the following evening 
whether or not they would accept our oflfer to give them a 
school. 

After visiting the Dead Sea and the Jordan, our party 
returned to Jericho, where, the sheikh having engaged to 
convene some of the villagers, fifty or sixty persons as- 
sembled, and among the number several women, who 
brought their long pipes and engaged in smoking as they 
sat upon the ground. The motley company was earnestly 
addressed both on religious subjects and on the necessity 
of cleanliness and other matters of material interest, they 
and their children being alike in a miserably neglected and 
unwashed condition. All listened with fixed attention, 
having apparently never before been addressed in such a 
manner. 

Later in the evening a deputation from the men came to 
the encampment, and stated that they were unanimous in 
their desire for the establishment of a school, but that the 
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permission of the head sheiidi of the district would be 
required^ 

There is much good land aromid Jericho; the coni-haiTest 
was being gathered in, laige numbers of die very poor from 
this and neighbouring villages being emploj^ in polling the 
grain and thrashing it. The latter operation is earned on 
in the most primitive fashion, groups of twenty €x more 
being seated on extemporized thrashing-floors, each person 
being furnished with a stone, with which he beat out the 
grain. The more extensive farmers use oxen to tread oat 
the com. 

Large flocks of goats, sheep, and homed cattle were 
collected in rude enclosures within the village, to be pro- 
tected from the Bedouins, who are still feared, though their 
depredations are principally confined to the other side of 
the Jordan. 

' This official afterwards waited upon us at Jerusalem, and granted 
his permission, even offering to help to procure a room for the purpose. 
He, however, referred us to the Pasha of Jerusalem as his superior, 
without whose consent he could not venture to authorize the opening 
of a Christian school. The Pasha, in turn, decidedly declared that it 
could not be without a special firman from the Sultan. We have tried, 
through the English ambassador to the Porte, to obtain this ; but so 
slowly does machinery move in the East, that our desire to see a school 
established in this neglected spot is not yet gratified, though the people 
of Jericho continue to desire it, and means are not wanting to start such 
an agency for good. 




CHAPTER Xri. 

THE LAND OF BENJAMIN AND MOUNT EPHRAIM. 

SHE traveller in the Holy Land must not expect, 
in the entire extent of the country, much variety 
of scenery. Terraced and craggy mountain-sides, 
with grey villages or the ruins of ancient towns 
set on their slopes, or on the summits of the many detached, 
rounded hills occurring among these limestone ranges, and 
chosen of old as points of defence; valleys where, from the 
presence of water, evident or unapparent, the soil is rich and 
productive, and where in spring and early summer the fruit- 
trees show their delicate green, and give promise for autumn, 
and wide unenclosed fields of com extend ; — these repeat 
themselves day afier day as we ride through the country. 

Variations there are, produced by some turn in the moun- 
tain path, or the reaching of a point where the distance 
breais suddenly upon us, — a view over the intervening 
mountains and valleys down upon the Plain of Sharon and 
the distant sea, a glimpse of far-off Hermon shining among 
the clouds, or the sudden opening up of some accidental 
fine combination of natural effects. But the elements of 
each picture are very much the same ; and two or three 
days' ride in the Holy Land will give a very good idea of 
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the whole of Judea, and of Samaria until we descend on to 
the wide, flat Plain of Esdraelon, bounded again by these 
same grey mountains. 

Yet if the physical aspect of the country north of Jerusa- 
lem, on which we now enter, is similar to that of the ground 
already traversed, there is an interest even to those at home, 
who can only in imagination accompany the traveller, in 
picturing something of those hills and mountain-valleys, 
where stirring events have taken place, from the times of the 
judges and the kings of Israel downwards, and amongst which 
thousands of lives, great and small, have been lived. And 
there is an especial interest in passing through the scenes 
on which our Lord and His disciples must often have looked, 
when, leaving His home in Galilee for the capital of Judea, 
or returning again from Jerusalem to the towns and villages 
of Northern Palestine, * He must needs go through Samaria.* 

Let us then set our faces northward, and pass slowly 
through northern Judea, Samaria, and part of Galilee, stop- 
ping at some of the many villages scattered on the hill-sides 
and in the valleys, with their ignorant and neglected Moslem 
population, that we may see something of their social con- 
dition, and learn how they receive the message of the love 
of God to fallen man, and of the love to all men which the 
realization of this should enable Christians to breathe ; visit- 
ing also the schools for boys at the few spots in this region 
where Protestants are to be found. 

Leaving Jerusalem, that walled city, with sure if not quiet 
habitations, we return to tent-life and its ever-occurring 
changes, its fatigues, trials, difficulties, and even dangers, 
but also its pleasures, enhanced by the kindness of an excel- 
lent dragoman and his company, who took an active part in 
furthering the object of our journey, attending the tent- 
meetings, encouraging the people of the different villages 
where we stopped to come to them, and doing all in their 
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power to make the travellers comfortable. From our ex- 
perience of the Syrians, we feel as if they had sometimes 
been rather hardly judged. During our time of tenting 
outside Arab towns and hamlets, often sleeping, so great 
was the heat, with the tent open in front and behind ; and 
with articles which might have been stolen exposed to view, 
with the natives coming around us every day, often approach- 
ing to closer contact than, for reasons that will readily be 
inferred, was in every respect desirable, we were not con- 
scious of losing anything. We were invariably received 
hospitably and kindly by the people, who seemed touched 
by the thought of friends having come from so distant a land 
to visit them, and to speak to them of the great God of 
heaven and earth, and of their souls. Everywhere they 
said, 'We never heard these things before; no one ever 
told us this ; we did not know that the Christians felt kindly 
toward us.' 

In the afternoon of the nth of 5th month (May), 1869, 
we left Jerusalem, the city dear to Jew and Greek, Moslem 
and Christian, and where an open door had been found to 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified. From the Damascus 
gate the road led us over Scopus, the high hill to the north- 
east, which commands the most complete view of the city, 
and whence Titus, overseeing much that was going on within 
her beleaguered walls, directed the assaults of his merciless 
legions. Leaving the top of the hill, we gradually lost sight 
of walls, towers, domes, and minarets, to see them no more. 

We were now riding through the land of Benjamin, 
the country of Samuel, Saul, and Jonathan, whose history 
was recalled by the names of the many ruined towns and 
villages which we passed on the hills. We looked down 
on the site of Gilgal in the valley of the Jordan on our 
right, and passed in immediate view of Ramah, Michmash, 
and Gibeah, being well able to picture the events which 

L 
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took place ages ago with these natural surroundings, — 
Samuel, stafif in hand, toiling up that hill-side to Mizpeh 
on his judicial rounds, building there an altar to the Lord, 
or going down thence to Gilgal, a steep descent ; the Philis- 
tines coming up between those western mountains, and the 
watchmen of Saul, in Gibeah of Benjamin, looking out 
from that now ruin-crowned tdl^ and seeing their enemies 
smiting one another down ; and multitudes of scenes with 
similar associations. 

Reaching Ram-Allah, a village a little off the usual route 
northward, about three hours' ride from Jerusalem, where 
Bishop Gobat has a boys* school, and where there is now 
a school for girls, we found our tents in readiness. The 
town occupies an elevated position overlooking the distant 
Plain of Sharon, and the air coming up from the Mediter- 
ranean was cool and bracing. 

The following day one or two of our party visited Bethel, 
about an hour and a half north-east from Ram-Allah. 
Near this place, so noted in the Scripture record, are the 
remains of a cistern, 314 by 217 feet in size, built of 
massive stones. A portion of the enclosure is now occu- 
pied as a threshing-floor. Here also are two fountains, 
where the flocks, herds, and camels of Abraham and Jacob 
must often have been watered, and whither the Sarahs and 
Rachels of this day carry their pitchers to be filled. 

Modern Bethel is a miserable Moslem village, with a low, 
uneducated population, amongst whom only one person 
able to read could be found. He it is who calls the people 
to prayers. We gave him a tract and the Psalms of David 
in Arabic. Words were spoken to some of the inhabitants of 
our great Father in heaven, and of our obligations to love 
and serve Him ; but they were answered by little more than 
a vacant stare and an expressed wish for * backsheesh.* 

What a contrast between these followers of the * false 
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prophet ' and him who is called the father of the faithful, 
who spread his tent in sight of Bethel, built an altar, and 
called upon the name of the Lord, who spoke to him 
in Haran, and at whose command he came out of Ur 
of the Chaldees into this strange land. And how unlike 
him who, sleeping here among the rocks and stones 
upon the bare ground, saw heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending, and heard the voice 
of the Lord promising to him and his children, and through 
his Seed to all the world, everlasting blessing ; and of whose 
vow, made here in time of trouble, God condescended 
to remind him for his encouragement in another trying 
day, speaking again to him in a dream, saying, * I am 
the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and 
where thou vowedst a vow unto Me.* 

The history of ancient Bethel is full of interest. Here 
Samuel, worthy of double honour, a prophet of God and 
a judge in Israel, came on his yearly circuit from Gilgal 
and Mizpeh to hold his pourt and render righteous judg- 
ment between brethren ; and hither turned the steps of 
Elijah and Elisha while fulfilling their high commission 
as servants of God. Here, too, came the youthful King 
Josiah, as foretold by the prophet, and brake down the 
high places of Jeroboam, burning to the ground the grove 
dedicated to the worship of Astarte. 

Returning from Bethel to Ram-Allah, Eli Jones held 
a meeting at Beeroth, now called Bireh, with a few Chris- 
tians and Moslems. After the reading of the fifth chapter 
of Matthew by our interpreter, he drew their attention to the 
teachings of the gospel, dwelling at some length upon the 
words, * Therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.' They listened with 
great attention to all that was said. On leaving, we learned 
that a few years since a difficulty arose from a very slight 
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cause between two families in the village, and this spread- 
ing to others, the spirit of strife and revenge grew higher 
and higher, until, in their murderous fury, forty-four persons 
lost their lives ; and since then the same feeling has fre- 
quently shown itself. Only the night before the meeting 
valuable fig-trees had been destroyed from the same cause ; 
and we were told that some of the parties concerned were 
present and heard the words of exhortation given. 

Beeroth was one of the four cities of the Gibeonites, and 
it is said to have been the halting-place of Joseph and Mary, 
when, returning into Galilee, they missed the child Jesus. 

A meeting was held on both evenings of our stay at 
Ram-Allah, where there was a great concourse of men, 
women, and children, eager to see the strangers, and espe- 
cially to hear what a woman had to say to them. On the 
first evening about 300 filled the schoolhouse, listening 
attentively while Sybil Jones spoke to them at considerable 
length on the way of life and salvation. On the following 
day she invited the women of the place to meet her, and 
addressed them affectionately on subjects of the most 
enduring interest, encouraging them also, as wives and 
mothers, to try to improve the condition of their house- 
holds, and to make some efforts to obtain an education 
for their daughters.^ 

A meeting for men was held on the second evening, 
when they were exhorted to prepare to meet their God in 
peace, by repentance toward Him, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and also faithfully to perform their several 
duties as husbands, fathers, and brothers, that the position 

1 We were able to open here a school for girls, supported by Friends, 
taught by Miriam, the daughter of the boys' schoolmaster, who was 
herself educated at Talitha Kumi, Jerusalem. There is an attendance 
of 30 girls ; and many have now learned to read, write, and sew, to 
repeat Bible stories and verses, and sing hymns. 
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of woman may be elevated in this land, and her children 
prepared for a useful career among men. 

The morning of our leaving Ram-Allah, numbers of the 
inhabitants came trooping around to thank us for the visit, 
to beg us to return and stay among them and teach them, 
and, finally, to bid us depart in peace, according to their 
mode of bidding farewell, kissing the visitor's hand and 
raising it to their foreheads, saying, * Ma saldmiy * With 
peace.* A few of them accompanied us a little way, to set 
us on our journey. 

We rode in sight of Bethel, on its bare hill-side, and, 
skirting along the mountains of Benjamin, wound down into 
the valley where Jifneh (the Gophna of Josephus) stands, 
fruitful with vines, figs, olives, mulberries, and pomegra- 
nates. It was the middle of May, * the fig-tree was putting 
forth her green figs, and the vines, with the tender grapes, 
gave a good smell,* often wreathing their bright green 
boughs with the rich foliage of the fig-trees, and binding them 
together with the graceful pomegranate, whose brilliant scarlet 
bell-shaped blossoms gave great beauty to the orchards. 

Here is a small school kept by a native, who has under- 
taken the work on his own account ; some of the boys can 
read the Bible. This is the limit of their education, besides 
a very elementary knowledge of arithmetic ; and even with 
this, these little boys are the most highly educated inhabit- 
ants of the village. In many places which we visited there 
were only one or two persons who could read. 

We rested at Jifneh on the Sabbath-day, a meeting being 
held on the hill-side by the tents, and another in the school- 
room of the neighbouring village of Beth-Zeyd, to both of 
which the people readily came. 

The next day Eli Jones and his companions rode over to 
this school, which is a small one, supported by the Arabic 
Protestants in Jerusalem. There is no school for girls either 
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at this village or Jifneh, but two or three attend with the 
boys. 

In the evening, according to the usual custom, one side 
of our largest tent was opened ; Jacob, the interpreter, sat 
before the door, the muleteers on the ground around him, 
and the people, many women among them, were seated, 
Eastern fashion, in a great semicircle on the grass, pressing 
as near as they could to the centre of interest. Some of 
these evening tent-meetings were very striking scenes, 
where the greatest part of the village came out and gathered 
round, the moon and stars shining down upon us, the quiet 
hills of Palestine around, and before us the company of 
men, women, and children, listening attentively, and re- 
sponding in their own tongue, * True, true !* ' Beautiful 
words!* etc. The Bible-readings, morning and evening, 
were in Arabic; the muleteers being always present ; but as 
it was harvest-time, the largest meetings were held after 
sunset, when the people had returned from their work. 
Jacob read a portion of Scripture from the Arabic Bible, 
frequently with reference to the place where we were. These 
accounts were generally new to the villagers, and interested 
them exceedingly. The two evenings of our stay at Jifneh 
we had gatherings of this kind, at which Eli and Sybil Jones 
spoke and prayed with the people. 

The dwellers in these mountain villages, mostly Moslems, 
are physically a fine race, but without the civilising in- 
fluences of education and Christianity. Men and women 
alike dress in scant, grey, home-grown cotton garments, the 
women covering their heads and faces with a veil of the 
same, and wearing all their property in the form of silver 
coins sewed on their head-dresses, the wealthy (distinguish- 
able only by this mark) frequently bearing on their heads a 
weight of coin which it must need all the help pride can 
give to enable them to carry with comfort. These bands 
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of silver coins, often blackened by long exposure, are heir- 
looms which descend from mother to daughter, and are 
sometimes of considerable value, — ^what she wears on her 
periSon being all that a woman in the East, of whatever 
rank, can claim as really her own property. The heads of 
the children and infants, who wear small red tarbouches, 
are adorned in the same manner, their mothers begging back- 
sheesh to hang to these little cloth caps, which are sometimes 
heavy with coins and trinkets of real and imaginary value. 

Our next stage led through a wood of ancient olives, and 
a narrow valley almost shut in by hills, said to have been 
once a favourite resort of robbers. Here we halted, and 
were glad, in the extreme heat which the level rays of the 
sun of 8 A.M. poured upon our heads, to drink of the water 
of the Robbers' Fountain, which trickles from the face of a 
cliff, green with small ferns and saxifrage. 

Before noon we reached Singil, a village high among the 
mountains of Ephraim, on the northern borders of Judea, — 
mountains terraced, like all the hills of this land, with ribs 
of limestone, their whole sides often bare of cultivation, but 
with valleys running among them, evergreen with olives, 
interspersed with the brighter leaves of figs, or filled with 
fields of barley, showing what this soil, by some deemed 
to be under the curse of unfruitfulness, would produce if 
its cultivators had knowledge, energy, and the encourage- 
ment of a good government. 

From Singil we had a grand sunset view of the hills and 
valleys of Samaria, on which we were about to enter, spread 
out below us. Some miles distant, but conspicuously 
marked by a large ancient evergreen oak, on a rounded 
and somewhat detached hill, the site of Shiloh was visible, 
— that very interesting spot, long the resting-place of the 
ark of God, where lived the aged Eli, and where the child 
Samuel, lying down to sleep ere the lamp of God went 
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out in the tabernacle, heard the voice of the Lord calling 
to him. Over the same hill-sides, too, now grey and bare, 
ran the man of Benjamin out of the distant camp of Israel, 
and came, with rent clothes, and with dust on his head, to 
tell the city of Shiloh the terrible news of slaughter and 
defeat, and of the taking of the ark of God, which caused 
the old high priest's death. 

Singil is a Mohammedan village ; and those who had 
spoken of the Moslems had discouraged the hope of work- 
ing among them ; but we found them anxious, rather than 
willing, to hear, and full of goodwill and gratitude for the 
interest taken in them. Wherever we encamped, the people, 
who are full of curiosity, attracted by the tents, came out 
to see the strangers, and sit around the doors, giving an 
opportunity of speaking to them. 

The morning of our stay here, all on the camping-ground, 
and any others who would incline to come, were invited to 
join the morning reading; and there was soon an assemblage 
of the chief men of the place, including the sheikh. 

The first chapter of Genesis was read, and they were 
told of the great God of heaven and earth, who made Jew, 
Christian, and Moslem of one blood, who is the Father of 
all, and who would have His children to love and serve Him, 
and to live in love one with another ; of the sinfulness of 
our hearts by nature ; of our unfitness for heaven, or even 
for happiness in this world, without forgiveness, a change of 
heart, and the indwelling of God's Holy Spirit ; and prayer 
was offered in the name of Jesus for the enlightenment of 
the people. They were encouraged to try to promote 
education among themselves, very few indeed being able 
to read. In every place they seem to be, to a considerable 
extent, alive to the importance of education, though lacking 
energy or ability to establish schools themselves. 

The men of this village were almost all engaged in 
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spinning the dark brown hair of their goats. A bundle 
of this they held on their left arm and hand, which acted 
as distaff, the fore-finger and thumb supplying the hair to 
a spindle of very simple construction, which, hanging a 
foot or two below, twisted rapidly a good strong thread. 
Their great striped mantles were probably manufactured 
of this homespun wool. 

The sheikh, a Moslem, was an intelligent and thoughtful- 
looking man of commanding presence, owning this and some 
neighbouring villages ; needing, like others whom we met, 
some enlightened and large-hearted Christian brother to 
take him by the hand and help him in what is good. He 
gladly received copies of the Gospel of Matthew and the 
Pilgrim! s Progress in Arabic, which he promised to read 
for himself and to his people ; and, mounting his beautiful 
white mare, he courteously conducted us some miles on our 
journey, taking leave with the dignified gravity of the East, 
touching his breast and forehead with his right hand, and 
speeding us on our way, * Ma salimd.' 

That afternoon's ride was our first in Samaria. The 
mountains continued as in Judea, but with more cultivation 
than in many parts of the latter, and with fields of barley 
then ready for the harvest, Indian com, cotton, and tobacco. 
Passing in sight of Libnah, the ancient Libonah, after a 
five hours* ride among the mountains, ascending and de- 
scending many a rocky and sometimes precipitous path, 
we reached B'Howara after nightfall, being guided in the 
dusk to our encampment by the few faint lights of the 
village, and the noise of the barking of numerous dogs, 
which continued through the night. 

B'Howara is also a Mohammedan village, and its in- 
habitants seemed as degraded as almost any we saw, only 
one or two being able to read. With these we left copies 
of the Gospels and other books, encouraging them to read 
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them to the others. They received them gladly, sapng 
they had often wished to read our book, but the Christians 
would not let them have it. 

All were invited to our Bible-reading in the morning 
before we started, and, low though they were in point of 
education, there were yet several ready to respond to the 
words of Christian love spoken to those who had never 
heard such before, and to listen reverently while prayer was 
offered for them. 

Proceeding early next day, we met many laden camels, 
in single file, often tethered by a rope which passed from 
the mouth of the leading animal to the next following, and 
successively so to the end of the train ; girls and women 
carrying heavy loads on their heads, their husbands and 
brothers walking at ease beside them; and many other 
sights keeping unmistakeably in view that we were in an 
Eastern land. 

That morning's ride brought us to the open plain, 
covered with fields * white already to harvest,* where, 
with the site of Joseph's tomb in view, and Mounts Ebal 
and Gerizim looking down upon it, is Jacob's Well, sur- 
rounded by weeds and ruins, but with the same hills and 
plains in view as when, * wearied with His journey,' Jesus 
Himself sat upon it. It is upwards of 70 feet deep, and 
seemed, at the time we visited it, to be dry; but at a 
brook near at hand a large flock of sheep and goats 
were being watered by Joseph's brethren of the present 
day. We rested there for a time about noon, reading in 
the English and Arabic Bibles, for ourselves and the mule- 
teers, the history from the 4th chapter of John which 
makes this so deeply interesting a spot. The remains of 
an old church, once erected over the well, spoil the 
picturesqueness of the place. As we looked down into 
the mouth, partly covered by these ruins, a small bird, 
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which had probably built its nest in the sides of the 
well, flew up from its recesses. 

At right angles to the plain in which Jacob's Well lies, 
looking westward, runs the Vale of Shechem, which sepa- 
rates Ebal from Gerizim. We now turned up this, the 
richest valley in Palestine, with the town of Nablous, 
the ancient Shechem, about half-way through it, under 
the shelter of the southern mountains. The valley is well 
watered, and full of orchards and gardens of summer-fruit. 

We looked with deep interest on the wild grey rocks 
of Ebal and Gerizim, some rising like great organs, which 
once echoed the responses to the blessings and curs- 
ings, while the twelve tribes, their wives and little ones, 
covered the mountain-sides. The entrance of the valley 
is not very wide, this Vale of Shechem being nowhere 
much more than 200 yards in width ; and if the ark 
was placed midway between the mountains, and the priests 
stationed there to read the blessings and curses, the people 
being on either hill might all hear and respond. 

Nablous is one of the most considerable towns in Pales- 
tine, containing about 8000 inhabitants, the chief part of 
whom are Mohammedans, there being a small proportion 
of Jews and of Christians of various denominations, with 
about 150 Samaritans, the last remnant of this still distinct 
race. The Samaritans continue to offer the yearly sacrifice 
of the Passover, slaying seven lambs on Mount Gerizim, 
on whose top are the ruins of their once splendid temple. 

From this point one of the finest views in the country 
is to be seen, — mountain behind mountain, and valley meet- 
ing valley, from cloud and snow-topped Hermon in the 
far north to the mountains around Jerusalem, and from 
Gilead and Ammon on the east as far as Carmel and the 
Mediterranean, from which a curtain of mist every evening 
after sunset comes up over the mountains inland, rolling 
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back again like a veil at sunrise^ and settling through 
the day in a bank of clouds over the sea. At the foot 
of the mountain, eastward, lies the broad plain, then 
smooth as a carpet, with its fields of grain, where Jacob's 
Well reminds us of the words spoken to the woman of 
Samaria, * Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain^ nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father. God is a Spirit : and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.' 

We remained three days at Nablous, visits being paid 
to the boys' school belonging to Bishop Gobat, and under 
the care of a German missionary, the Jews' school, and 
that of the Samaritan s.^ Eli Jones held a meeting at 
the neighbouring village of Rafidia, which possesses a small 
school for boys. Most of the women of the place were 
absent in the harvest-fields, but a few came to the school- 
house with the men and children, and these looked at 
us lovingly, striving to make us understand by words and 
signs how they rejoiced to see us. What a rich harvest- 
field is in this land for truly Christian women ! 

At Nablous our tents were pitched among some old 
olive-trees at the foot of Mount Gerizim, a few minutes 
distant from the gates of the city. Gardens with figs 
and pomegranates, the branches of the latter brilliant with 
the large scarlet bells of this most beautiful fruit-tree, were 
closely adjoining. We looked across the rich, deep valley, 
watered from the mountains on either hand, to the barer 
sides of Ebal beyond, its lower parts laid out in plantations 
of prickly pear, the tops craggy, or covered with short 
pasture, whence we saw the flocks creeping down in a 
long, dark, straggling line into the valley at night. This 

1 A native teacher and his English wife have also a school for girls 
and a women's sewing-class, but these were not in operation at the 
time of our visit. 
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is the beautiful Vale of Shechem, the first place in Canaan 
where Abraham pitched his tent 

Many women came out from the town to gaze on the 
strangers, most of them seeking for backsheesh^ and almost 
all dirty and down-trodden in their appearance. Here, 
too, we again saw several lepers, this being one of the 
places where they may congregate. They sat down or 
stood just within the encampment, stretching their arms 
out, begging importunately, and sometimes coming close 
to us in their eagerness. Inanimate nature was lovely — the 
hills, the sky, the beautiful flowering trees — ^but human 
nature was sorrowful to look upon. 

A meeting was held at the tent in the forenoon of the 
Sabbath which we spent at Nablous, and a large and very 
interesting meeting at the same place in the evening, when 
Jews, Mohammedans, Christians, and Samaritans together 
heard Christ fully preached, listening with great attention 
and respect, though we had been warned by some of the 
Christian residents in Nablous that if such a meeting were 
attempted we should probably be stoned. The people 
here, at Sebastieh, and some other places visited, are repre- 
sented as very rude, and with a strong Moslem feeling of 
opposition to Christians ; but, no attempt being made 
violently to combat their errors, but rather in love faith- 
fully to show them the more excellent way, Eli and Sybil 
Jones were heard respectfully and gladly. 

The next day, a deputation from the Government at 
Nablous came to the tents to thank us for the interest 
in the people shown here and throughout the country, and 
to offer — what could hardly have been accepted by those 
going to tell the people the gospel message of * peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men ' — ^a band of soldiers to escort 
the party to Ramoth-Gilead, if we should wish to visit 
the country beyond Jordan. 
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But before visiting the ancient or the modem city, both 
alike places to be remembered in our journey, we must 
turn aside into the mountains near, off the usual path of 
travellers, to spend a few hours at a village where there is 
a boys' school. 

We left Nablous, the ancient Shechem, early in the morn- 
ing, the mules laden with the tents and baggage following, 
their mellow - sounding bells ringing somewhat mono- 
tonously as they went briskly over the mountain -paths. 
The way leads for two or three miles westward, still past the 
orchards and well-watered gardens of the fruitful Vale of 
Shechem. It then turns north, ascending to the hill-tops, 
from which, looking back, we have one last view of Ebal 
and Gerizim, and whence we see before us the mountains 
of Samaria, with many little grey villages and surrounding 
fields and olive-yards on their sides, and the broad, cultivated 
valley, in the midst of which stands the well-defined hill, 
once crowned by a great city, and now looking down upon 
a conspicuous cluster of entire and ruined buildings at its 
foot. 

We crossed these hill-tops, planted with cotton, Indian 
com, and tobacco ; descended gradually into the plain, 
and, leaving old Samaria on the left, skirted the mountain- 
sides eastward, till, passing through a thin grove of olives, 
we wound down into a sheltered valley, and halted at the 
village of Noos-Jebal, where are a few Protestants among 
the Moslem population, with a small school for boys under 
the care of a native teacher, and superintended by Bishop 
Gobat's missionary at Nablous. 

Our tent was pitched under a large old mulberry-tree, 
whose spreading branches afforded some shade in the ex- 
treme heat of this spot, shut in by the mountains, and with 
the sun beating down upon it. The position of the camp, 
however, gave almost too ample an opportunity of inter- 
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course with the people, — this tree being close beside the 
fountain of the village, whither the women of all ages were 
coming throughout the day to draw water. A constant 
succession of visitors was thus kept up around the tents, 
and no rest was to be obtained. The sight of strangers 
being very rare at Noos-Jebal, the women and children of 
the place especially were much excited by the arrival of the 
party, and thronged out of their houses. 

Old and young women and girls, in their scanty, coarse, 
grey or blue cotton garments and veils, and with bands of 
silver coins on their heads, came to the well, with their red 
or yellow stone pitchers, which they dipped into the trough 
and then raised dexterously, heavy though they were, or 
sometimes lifted for one another, to their heads or shoulders. 

Returning again with the empty pitchers, they would 
come and look in at the tent door, gazing at us with wistful 
curiosity, and sit down at first on the ground outside, but 
gradually creeping nearer, imtil it was with difficulty that we 
could prevent their crowding into the tent This of course 
we^tried to avoid, if we could do it without showing unkind- 
ness ; for it will be easily understood that this close contact 
with these poor, unwashed creatures cost us many wakeful 
and restless nights. But it was compensation even for this, 
to feel that some impression for good was made on these 
women, to receive their gratitude for a kind word or look, 
and — after a day in which we had endured much present^ 
and, in view of the coming night, still greater future^ dis- 
comfort — to see how they came out to the tent-meetings 
in the evening, the fixed attention with which they listened 
to the Bible-reading or the words of prayer and exhortation, 
and to hear them say, * No one ever visited us before ; we 
were always driven away ; we did not know that the Chris- 
tians felt an interest in us.' There is, however, a limit to 
endurance,, and we could not allow them, as they would 
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sometimes innocently have done, to sit down upon our 
beds ! The girls were delighted to have a few words of 
their own Arabic spoken to them, striving to improve the 
foreign pronunciation, or in their turn learning some Eng- 
lish words. The Arab or Syrian woman has an innate 
admiration for her Frangi sister, and a desire to imitate 
her, and foreigners have at once a powerful influence over 
themu The chief work among the women must of course be 
done by their own sex : the Moslem woman will not allow 
a man to see her face. 

Eli Jones had a meeting in the afternoon under the tree 
with the school children, to examine and speak to them, 
the priest of the village and many others coming to listen; 
so that the words spoken to the children served for the 
instruction of their elders also. 

After sunset, upwards of a hundred, old and young, 
assembled before the tent, forming a circle on the ground 
around us. It was a picturesque and moving sight ; a lamp 
hanging in the tree above, that Jacob, the interpreter, might 
see to read, lit up the faces of the group, and the moon and 
stars, in the clear, high heavens, shone down on all. The 
iSth and i6th chapters of Luke were read, and Eli and 
Sybil Jones spoke to the company of our Father in Heaven, 
of His love to fallen man, and His message of love and 
forgiveness to each of us. The meeting was concluded 
with prayer, the people, children as well as their elders, 
listening very quietly and attentively. Our horses were 
tied behind a fallen tree close at hand; and the only 
disturbance proceeded from one or two of these refractory 
animals snorting and breaking loose, now and then requir- 
ing one of the muleteers to leave the group, to quiet and 
secure them. 

In the morning, some of the villagers again assembled at 
the Bible-reading, to whom words of gospel love were read 

M 
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and spoken. During the meeting, we saw a train of people, 
on horseback or foot, winding along the hill-side towards 
the town. This party entered the village, which lay just 
above our encampment, and continued to fire. Another 
train followed, all on foot, and clad in long, dark mantles. 
We afterwards ascertained that this was a wedding party 
escorting the bridegroom, who was come to fetch his bride. 

We went up into the village and entered the house, 
where, in a small, densely-crowded room, the bride being 
gone, the women of her company were singing marriage- 
songs to wild, fantastic music, produced by the rapid move- 
ment of their tongues behind their veils. 

We distributed portions of Scripture and tracts to the 
boys and men of Noos-Jebal who could read, and gave 
needles, cotton, and scissors to some of the women. 

Leaving this little town among the mountains, we then 
took the path leading back to Samaria, and climbed the 
steep sides of the hill, with its broad terraces, ascending 
through pomegranate and fig orchards, among the bright 
flowers and leaves of which stood the columns of once 
splendid buildings, probably of no earlier date than the 
time of Herod the Great, and crossing a great threshing- 
floor made on the hill-side, where it seemed as if all the 
com of the neighbourhood had been collected to be 
trodden or beaten out. Our tents were pitched on the 
wide, flat top of the hill, looking westward on the distant 
Mediterranean, and cool sea-breezes blew upon the height 

The sides of the hill are strewn with columns, erect, 
prostrate, and partially buried. A magnificent city must 
once have stood here; but Samaria is become desolate. 
Standing by the ruins of one of the old city gates, where 
Ahab and Jezebel may often have gone proudly forth, and 
whence the watchers looked down upon the hosts of the 
Syrian king, with chariots and horsemen coming over the 
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plain to besiege Samaria, we pictured many a scene in the 
lives of the old kings of Israel, and of the prophets by 
whose words and deeds God still spoke to the people in 
those wicked and idolatrous times. 

Modem Samaria lies at the foot of the hill, and is a 
village of 400 inhabitants, almost all Moslems, stigmatized 
in guide-books as remarkable for rudeness and fanaticism. 
Here, however, was one of the most interesting gatherings 
on the journey ; and we found that, if approached with 
the kindness and respect which man owes to man, the 
Moslem is hardly behind the Christian in courtesy and 
goodwill. 

Closely adjoining the village are the ruins of the old 
Church of St. John, erected by the Crusaders, who once by 
force of arms introduced their religion here. Within the 
church a small mosque has been built by the Moham- 
medans, when fMr faith again by force triumphed in the 
land. 

Leaving the ruined columns of ancient Samaria on the 
hill-top, we descended to Sebastieh, and visited the old 
church. There is a deep well beside it, whence women 
were drawing water, letting down by a long rope a small 
stone pitcher, shaped with a pointed base, so as to present 
little resistance to the water in descending, drawing this up 
full, and emptying its contents into the larger vessels at the 
well's mouth. One of the women was delighted to show 
us how to draw, and to encourage our attempts to imitate 
the dexterous pull with which she kept the little pitcher 
from touching the sides of the well in coming up. 

Within the ruined walls of the old church, open to the 
sky, is a courtyard, one side of which stands a foot or two 
above the rest of the ground, being a portico belonging to 
the little mosque or we/y. This seeming a good place to 
meet the people, we inquired of the keeper of the mosque 
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if it could be obtained for this purpose. He freely placed 
it at our disposal, promising to give notice of the meeting 
in the village. 

Accordingly, after sunset, we rode down from the tents 
at the top of the hill of Samaria, through the orchards, 
shaking many spent pomegranate blossoms to the ground 
as we passed under the branches. The interpreter, drago- 
man, and muleteers accompanied us, carrying a lamp, for 
the moon had not yet risen. 

We found the people gathering in the courtyard, old and 
young men, with their staves, and in their striped mantles. 
Our party occupied the portico, and the lamp was placed 
on a table brought from the tents ; the Samaritans sat or 
stood immediately below, in the shadow of the great wall 
of the mosque. A few women stole in at the door, hover- 
ing on the outskirts of the assembly, and we invited these 
to come and sit on the dais beside us. The clear stars 
looked down upon us ; and, as the evening went on, the 
moon rose behind the ruined wall, and shone on the people, 
about 200 being gathered there to listen to such words as 
they had never before heard. 

They were first invited to try to lift up their hearts in 
prayer to the great God of heaven ; then from the Arabic 
Bible the 40th and 23d psalms were read ; and Eli Jones 
spoke to them of the God of David, of Moses, and of the 
patriarchs,— of David's experience as given in these psalms, — 
of his condition when he felt himself as in an horrible pit, — 
of his means of deliverance from it, — ^and of his peace and 
joy when he could look up to God and follow Him as his 
Shepherd ; referring to our case as the same as that of 
David, and to our only means of deliverance. He then 
told them of the state of society in Western countries, and 
of the good results of education and piety, speaking of the 
condition of woman, and of the part she takes there, both 
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in the household and as a teacher, and even as a preacher 
of the gospel. 

They listened to this with great attention, some of the 
older men standing up and frequently interposing words of 
assent or inquiry ; while there were some dissentient voices, 
such a sphere for woman being so different from what is 
considered her right position in the East. 

Sybil Jones then addressed the people, setting before* 
them the advantages of education, and of the elevation of 
woman; encouraging them to make some sacrifices that 
their children might be educated, and God would bless 
their efforts ; reminding them how * righteousness exalteth 
a nation ;' and exhorting them to 'seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all needful things would 
be added unto them.' 

They were heard with great respect, the people being 
here, as ever)nvhere else, very much struck with the con- 
sideration of their coming so far to visit them with a desire 
to do their souls good. No one else, they said, had ever 
taken an interest in them ; they never heard such beautiful 
words j had we really come from that far country on pur- 
pose to see them ? 

The following morning, at reading-time, a number again 
gathered round our tents at the top of the hill, who heard 
with interest the 8th and i6th chapters of Luke, and the 
words of Christian love spoken, listening reverently to the 
prayer offered, in the name of Jesus, for the blessing of the 
Lord on this place and on their land. They received gladly 
the copies of the Gospels and other books given to the 
few who could read ; a few useful articles were also given 
to the women. 

Leaving Samaria in the afternoon, and passing over hills 
and through valleys similar in character to those already 
described, we encamped that evening at Jeba, having, from 
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a motintain-top in the course of the ride, a fine view of Bur- 
distant Hermon shining among the clouds, and towering 
above the wide-intervening extent of hill country and plain. 

The heat had now become intense, as the summer was 
rapidly advancing, so that we had to give up riding in any 
but the late and early hours of the day, and to have recourse 
to night journeys. The following morning we left Jeba 
before dawn, watching, as we rode along, the stars gradually 
disappear, and seeing the sun rise over the mountains. We 
met many dark herds of cattle and donke)rs, and flocks of 
brown goats, led down from the villages to pasture, the 
stately camel moving along in the ti;\ilight with his Arab 
attendant, and the women going out in the very early dawn 
to the harvest-fields. 

Passing on to Birkin, we turned aside to visit Dothan, 
which stands, like so many of the old towns in this land, 
on a little compact telly rising from the. plain, and with 
mountains around. We tried to imagine the Syrians sur- 
rounding the place, and, on the sides of the hill between it 
and them, the bulwark of * chariots and horses of fire roimd 
about Elisha.' 

We were gradually descending through the mountains of 
Samaria to the great Plain of Esdraelon ; and the ride from 
Dothan to Birkin, which was our next halting-place, led us 
through wide, open fields, in valleys of much lower eleva- 
tion than those traversed a few days before, some cultivated, 
but others where weeds were spreading abroad luxuriantly 
over miles of ground. 

At Birkin, the villagers, returning from their harvest-fields, 
came out to our evening meeting, when they were addressed 
with earnestness by Eli and Sybil Jones, exhorting them to 
become possessors of a true heart-religion, reading them the 
account of the raising to life of the son of the widow of 
Nain, and telling them of Him who is the living Saviour. 
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Portions of Scripture and other books were eagerly received 
here, as everywhere, by those who could read. 

After dark, the soft, sudden little lights of fireflies were 
visible, flitting among the trees around ; and bright green 
grasshoppers, like small birds in size, came into the tent, 
attracted by the candles; but neither these nor the tor- 
menting mosquitoes were the most annoying form of insect 
life with which we became familiar in the journey. 

We rose at T.30 a.m. that night, and descended carefully 
in the dark the rough and precipitous path which leads out 
of Birkin. As we rode through a grove of old olives to the 
more open country, the shrill cry of the watchful night-hawk 
was the only sound that broke the stillness, except the 
noise of our horses' feet among the stones. 

It was not long before we entered the wide Valley of 
Jezreel, a branch of the Plain of Esdraelon which stretches 
from east to west of the land. We saw the sun rise over 
the mountains of Gilboa, a small but well-defined range on 
our right, and passed in view of the poor, ruinous village 
which marks the site of old Jezreel, the favourite abode of 
Ahab's wicked queen. At the foot of one of the cliff's of 
the mountains of Gilboa lies a large pool of clear water, 
said to be * the well of Harod,' where Gideon tried his men, 
and whence he led his 300 against the Midianites, the 
Amalekites, and all the children of the east, who were lying 
along the adjoining valley northward, Mike grasshoppers for 
multitude.' 

Shunem, where we spent another Sabbath, is a spot com- 
manding a view which combines many historic interests. 
It is now a poor little Arab village called Solym, lying at 
the foot of Little Hermon, which is supposed to be * the 
hill of Moreh' mentioned in the 7th chapter of Judges. 

Before it stretches the broad, flat Plain of Jezreel, or 
Valley of Esdraelon, with ruined Jezreel in its midst 
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Looking westward, we had a glimpse of die Meditenanean, 
with the line (^ daikly-wooded Caimel extending inland 
from it, and bounding the plain on the south-west ; the bfaie 
hills of Samaria lay to the south ; moving eastward, the eye 
rested on the range of Gilboa ; still farther east rose die 
noble rampart beyond Jordan, the mountains of Gilead; 
and behind us LitUe Hermon« 

Up the wide, level plain, from the point where Carmd 
joins it, we could well imagine Elijah running before the 
chariot of Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel, while the king 
rode in haste, and the cloud that had come up from the 
sea was making the heavens black, and the rising wind 
brought the sound of abundance of rain. Here is the spot 
full of interest in the life of Elisha ; and perhaps in the very 
field where our tents stood, above the town, the child of 
the Shunammite woman may have been with the reapers, 
when the burning sun of harvest caused. his death; and 
over the Plain of Jezreel his mother rode in haste to Carmel, 
to bring home the man of God. 

On Gilboa Saul and his army encamped on the sorrowful 
night when, his heart greatly trembling, and the Lord answer- 
ing him no more, 'neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets,* the despairing king went through the darkness 
by Shunem to Endor, on the other side of the hill of Moreh, 
or Little Hermon, on which his enemies lay encamped ; and 
on the morrow, on these mountains of Gilboa, the chariots 
and horsemen of the Philistines following hard after him, Saul 
and his three sons, and the men of Israel, * fell down slain.' 

The wandering tribes from the other side of Jordan, still, 
as in the days of Gideon, come up and take possession of 
this plain. The sheikh of Shunem told us that, a fortnight 
before, the Bedouins had encamped by their village, carried 
away horses and cattle, and consumed the produce of their 
fields. This being the case, the people have no inducement 
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to expend much on the cultivation of the land, and the town 
is in a very dirty, neglected state. 

In the morning we had a meeting at the tent, at which 
notice was given for another after sunset. In the afternoon 
several of the women of Shunem came out, and were much 
pleased to receive pins, needles, and thread ; but they were 
totally without instruction, and when spoken to on matters 
of the highest interest, said they had no time to think of 
such things, and that they had no souls, but were * like the 
birds or donkeys.' 

The sheikh and some of the principal men of the place 
also visited us, and conversed intelligently on the state of 
their village and of the country, and on the need they felt 
for education, saying how gladly they would receive a school. 
They were asked if they knew that in the Christians* book 
there is a story which tells of their town of Shunem. They 
said that they had understood there was one, but the old 
woman who knew it had died, and they had never themselves 
heard it. They seemed then deeply interested in hearing 
from the Bible, with Shunem and Carmel full in view, the 
stories of their town and of Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 
They asked for the book which contained these, and were 
presented with such portions as we had with us, a whole 
Bible being afterwards procured at Nazareth for the sheikh, 
who expressed much pleasure at the thought of possessing 
it. They had often, they said, wished to see our Holy Book, 
but had been told it was not suitable for them, and that they 
could not understand it 

After sunset, the sheikh and a considerable number of 
men came out to the tent, when, the 17th chapter of Acts 
having been read, the word spoken by Paul to the Athen- 
ians was preached to the Shunammites, and prayer offered 
for the sheikh and his people. They were very reluctant to 
let us leave their village, expressing again and again their 
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love and friendship, and the gratitude they felt for the 
interest taken in them, saying that this visit should never be 
forgotten, and that they would pray for our safe return to 
oUr own country. 

At Shunem we passed from Samaria into Galilee. Start- 
ing at sunrise, we skirted the western shoulder of Little 
Hermon, and soon lost sight of the small village at its foot, 
looking out upon the great Plain of Esdraelon, unconscious 
of all its past associations. We passed through Nain, a 
very poor village, with the same name and situation as that 
* city,' the one recorded episode in whose history makes it 
a spot which Christians desire to look upon. It stands on 
the north-western slope of Little Hermon, now a bare hill- 
side, whatever may have been its appearance in our Saviour's 
time. Some ruins of the old town surround and mingle 
with the poor dwellings of the present Nain. 

About an hour's farther ride brought us to End or, lying 
on the northern side of the same mountain, and looking 
down on a wide plain from which Tabor rises, — z. conical 
hill, not very imposing on this side, which is smooth and 
unclothed with trees, but a well-defined object, standing 
alone. 

Despite the view that it commands, embracing far-oflf 
Hermon, gleaming on the north-eastern horizon, Endor is 
one of the most miserable-looking and witch-like places 
that we visited. It is built among wild rocks full of caves, 
some of which have been formed into dwelling-houses, and 
is a spot strikingly in keeping with the history of the last 
night of Saul's life. 

As we clambered up the steep hill-side immediately above 
the town, among large boulders and rough stones, and under 
the overhanging branches of wild trees and shrubs, I found 
my horse getting into difficulties, having lost the path. A 
young Arab woman had been watching us a little way off, 
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and she now of her own accord ran forward, and, looking 
kindly at me, took the horse by the bridle and led him back 
to the track. She did not do it for backsheesh^ for there was 
no whisper of the word, and the people of the East are never 
reticent of expressing this thought when it arises in their 
minds. It was a simple incident, perhaps hardly worthy of 
record, but showing that kind impulses are common alike 
to Eastern and Western hearts. 

We spent a few hours at Endor, encamped above the 
village, which was in the most dirty and neglected condition. 
The tents on the bare hill-side afforded little shelter from 
the Sim's rays, pouring down from the cloudless sky ; and 
the hot sirocco was passing over the town, blowing upon us 
with its overpowering breath, bearing the germs of decayed 
animal and vegetable life. 

The sheikh was a man of some intelligence, feeling to 
a considerable extent the need of educational and social 
improvement in his village, but, like many Orientals, lack- 
ing the energy and knowledge requisite for progress. The 
women are of course ignorant, and the children untrained, 
but giving evidence that there is material to work upon 
which would repay the labour of kind and patient hands. 

AVe had intended to spend a night at Endor, so as to see 
more of its people than could be the case during the heat 
of the day ; but the poisoned east wind made the situation so 
unhealthy, that we were obliged to give orders in the afternoon 
for the striking of the tents, and to decamp speedily from the 
place. 

We crossed the broad plain in which Tabor stands, and 
ascended one of the steep mountains of Galilee, reaching 
Nazareth, which lies high up among them, late in the 
evening. 

Nazareth is a well-built town, with a more flourishing 
appearance, both in the inhabitants and their houses, than 
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almost any we visited in Palestine. It has a population 
of about 4000, a very large proportion of whom are of 
the Greek and Latin Churches. 

There is a school here, conducted by two English ladies, 
who seemed very happy working among the forty little 
Nazarenes and children from the neighbourhood who com- 
pose their school, few of whom had ever been beyond their 
native hills. Twelve of these children were boarders, but 
there is room for more ; and we had the pleasure of adding 
five little girls to the number, with funds entrusted to us 
for the purpose. We visited the children in their school- 
room, and Sybil Jones had a meeting at the tent with 
this bright and interesting little company. 

Several of the women of Nazareth also came out to the 
hill-side, to whom words of loving sympathy and encourage- 
ment were spoken by her on the subject of education and 
on our highest interests. They seemed much impressed : 
a woman visiting them with the message of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus has great power with *all in this land, 
where educated and pious women are hardly to be found. 

At Nazareth, the summer heat having become very great, 
and some of our party feeling unable to proceed farther 
into Galilee, we turned aside with much regret towards 
Haifa, a seaport on the Bay of Acre, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. 

Very early in the morning, while it was still dark, we 
descended from the mist-covered mountains around Naza- 
reth. Passing through the Wady-el-Melh, or Valley of 
Salt, the appearance of the wild hills on either side 
enriched by evergreen oak and undergrowth, we skirted 
and crossed low mountains with the same beautiful cover- 
ing, until we were again in the Plain of Esdraelon, and 
about four hours' ride from the sea. Resting through 
the hottest part of the day, we continued the journey in 
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the afternoon. Carmel's long, dark range, thickly wooded 
with evergreen oak, and with a still darker ravine here and 
there breaking its uniformity, bounded our view on the 
left as we travelled westward, lower hills of similar cha- 
racter shutting in the wide valley on the other hand. 

We forded the Kishon, at this season and point so 
inconsiderable a stream that we could hardly conceive 
it the same as *that ancient river* whose waters swept 
away the horses and the mighty men of Sisera. But in 
the winter season, when the floods pour down the side 
of Carmel, the Kishon must rush from the mountain a 
strong, swollen torrent. 

After skirting the foot of Carmel for two or three miles, 
and crossing one of the low spurs of 'the range, we at 
length came down upon Haifa, which is surrounded by 
orchards of figs and other fruit-trees, and by well-watered 
gardens of melons and cucumbers, with their firail-looking 
' lodges * standing amongst them. 

Here we spend our last Sabbath in the Holy Land, 
having a meeting at the tent in the morning, and distri- 
buting the remainder of the store of Gospels and other 
books which had been so gladly received throughout the 
journey. 'IJiere is a small school for boys at Haifa, the 
children of which we saw; but a girls' school is here, as 
in so many places, greatly needed. 

At our encampment on the flat ground near the sea, 
westward of the town and at the foot of Carmel, we regret- 
fully saw our tents struck for the last time, and parted 
with the horses which had faithfully borne us over many 
a rough and weary mile, and through difficult and dan- 
gerous ways. We had also to take leave of the company 
that had travelled with us for many weeks, — the dragoman, 
servants, and muleteers, — whose kind and faithful services 
had done so much to render the journey pleasant and 
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successful. ' Michael and his men always cheerfully accom- 
modated themselves to our convenience, rising in the night 
that the travelling might be less fatiguing, loading and 
again unloading the animals, beating in the tent-pins with 
the heavy wooden mallets used, and unfurling the tents 
in the heat of the day with hearty goodwill, even if they 
were to be taken down again in a very short time. They 
were present at almost all the meetings with the people, 
and were very helpful in forwarding the work. We parted 
with mutual regret They assured Eli and Sybil Jones that 
they could not forget what they had learned on the journey, 
but would endeavour to carry it to their homes. They 
then resumed their long march, crossing the country to- 
wards their native 'Hermon, taking with them the animals, 
most of which belonged to them. 

Here, too, Jacob Hishmeh left us, the interpreter, an 
earnest and valuable helper. So interested was he in the 
work, that we engaged him to revisit some of the villages 
where we had stopped, and to visit other places where there 
is no permanent mission work, to read and speak to the 
people, and to try to increase their interest in best things, — 
a work in which he is still employed. 

At this point we left the shores of the Holy JL.and, where 
we had met with so much of the deepest past and present 
interest ; where a wide field of labour had been touched 
upon ; and where we had cause for lifelong thankful remem- 
brance of the protecting Hand that led through seen and 
unseen dangers. 
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A RHYME OF THE EAST. 

Bee, upon the mountain thyme 

In the breezes shaking, 
With thy hum like distant chime, 

Heard but half-awaking, 
Sing to us a golden rhyme 
Of that far-off Eastern clime, 

Whence the day comes breaking ; 

Tell us of that sunny shore. 

Far beyond the water, 
Where a cloudless sky bends o'er 

Egypt's dark-browed daughter ; 
Where, from age to age, the land 
Giveth back, with bounteous hand. 

What the Nile hath brought her ; 

Of the silent palm-groves there, 

On the desert treading ; 
Of bright birds in plumage fair, 

Broad white wings outspreading. 
Floating o'er the quiet lake, 
Where the Nile's soft waters break. 

To the ocean leading. 

Sing us of the river-isles, 
Heaped with ruins hoary, 

And those wondrous giant piles, 
With their half-told story, — 

Egypt's ancient mysteries. 

Rising from those desert seas, 
Wrapped in dreamy glory. 
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From Arabia's spicy strand 

Bahny wafo axe blowing ; 
On the Red Sea's golden sand. 

Softest wavelets flowing. 
Coral-twig and shining shell. 
At each faintly-rising swdl. 

On the warm beach strewing. 

Sing of Syria's orange groves, 
With their fruitage golden. 

Where the wind of smnmer roves, 
Fragrant bads unfolding ; 

Lemon-bocighs with Alining leaves. 

Palm-shafts and their crown of sheaves. 
Nature's fairest moulding. 

Almond-trees, with branches ^ur, 
Silver-blossomed, gleaming, 

Like a head of hoary hair 
In the sunlight seeming ; 

Lebanon, with crest of snow. 

Warm with sunset's purple glow 
On his forehead streaming. 

Sing of holy Palestine, 

Land of wondrous story ; 
Of her olive, ^g^ and vine. 

Of her mountains hoary ; 
Mountains once all green and fair, 
Now with sun and tempest bare. 

Still a land of glory ! 

Land where saints and patriarchs walked. 

Holy are thy moimtains ; 
'Neath thy trees have angels talked, 

Prophets drunk thy fountains ; 
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Favoured land, the Son of God 
On the very dust hath trod 
Of thy plains and mountains. 

Of the bare wild hill-sides sing. 

Where the goats are feeding, 
'Mid whose crags the shepherd-king 

Once his sheep was leading ; 
Of the runnels by the rock, 
Where he drank and fed his flock, 

To the valley speeding. 

Sing of Sharon's fruitful plain, 

Where the com upspringeth ; 
Sychar's fields, whence golden grain 

Many a maiden bringeth ; 
Of the clear, cold waters tell. 
Drawn from Jacob's ruined well. 

Where the small bird singeth. 

Hill-slopes, with their watch-towers hoar. 

Fig and vineyard keeping ; 
Bethlehem's fields, whose goodly store 

Boaz' men are reaping ; 
Glimpse of Moab's distant land. 
Whence fair Ruth came hand in hand 

With her mother weeping. 

Old Samaria's ruined heaps. 

Marble columns riven. 
Where the clustered vine-bough creeps 

'Neath the blue of heaven ; 
Where the red pomegranate-blooms 
Drop on kings' and prophets' tombs 

In the summer even. 

N 
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Grey HjTzetrcs' ancient rocks, 
^^"he^e :le fresh breeze roamethy 

Where ihe goiiherd leads his flocks, 
And the wild bee hummeth, — 

As, O bee, div music chimes, 

Koiiing m>m those £ir-ofir dimes, 
Manv a wann dream cometh. 

Happy, busy life is thine. 
Through the sunmier weather, 

^yii^ the orange and the vine, 
Th\Tne, or purple heather, 

TelliDg, with thy gladsome voice. 

Of His love, who bids rejoice 
East and West together. 




^- 




CHAPTER XIV. 



^NLY second in interest to Palestine is that ancient 
land so closely associated with the history of 
the children of Israel, and the refuge of many 
out of the land of Canaan, from the days of 
Abraham and Sarah to the time when Joseph, ' being 
warned of God in a dream, took the young Child and His 
mother, and went into the land of Egypt,' 

The introduction of the iron road through the cultivated 
plain, and even the desert of Egypt, has opened up the land, 
dissipating much of the mysterious haze which invested it a 
few years ago, and almost stripping of poetic fancy a day's 
journey from Alexandria to Cairo, or from that still Eastern- 
looking city to the Red Sea. Yet cannot the adopted 
country of Joseph and his brethren — the land that once 
saw so great ' signs and wonders ' — lose its hold upon our 
thoughts ; and these sketches would be incomplete without 
reference to the short visit paid to its shores. 

We stopped at Alexandria on our way to the Holy Land 
in the spring of 1869, and saw that city, Cairo, and Suez. 
In the two former places the American missionaries are at 
work, and they have stations up the Nile and in other parts 
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of the country which we did not visit. Their schools at 
Alexandria number 50 boys and 45 girls — ^Jews, Moslems, 
and Christians. In connection A^ith the American Mission 
there is a small Arabic-speaking congregation, with whom 
also Eli and Sybil Jones had several meetings, setting forth 
to old and young Jesus Christ and Him crucified, the gift 
of His Holy Spirit, and the blessed hopes of the Christian 
for this world and the life to come. 

Among the most attentive listeners on one of these occa- 
sions was an old Mohammedan, — a swarthy African, in long 
robes and with spreading turban. He had been highly 
educated at Mecca, and was then reading the Bible with 
the missionary, as well as his own Koran, and apparently 
seeking after something more satisfying than the faith of 
his fathers. He called at the house of the missionary after 
the meeting, while we were there, and, after sitting in deep 
meditation, as is natural to these people, inquired if, in the 
land from which Sybil Jones came, there were other women 
who could speak as she did. On being told that there 
were, he asked, why then did not she remain to teach them 
at Alexandria ? 

Much interesting conversation was had with the mission- 
aries and some of the native Christians on the greatest 
need of this, and every land, the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit to quicken the hearts of the people, without which all 
preaching and teaching will fail to accomplish their conver- 
sion, — all uniting in the feeling of the primary importance 
of earnest prayer for this promised blessing. Light — 
intellectual light — and knowledge are not so much needed 
as we are apt to think, many in this land being Christians 
by profession ; but rather the enlightening and life-giving 
power of the Holy Spirit, without which that other light 
will be but as darkness. 

Another school at Alexandria is supported by the Scottish 
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Mission. In the girls* schoolroom here we saw Jewesses, 
Christians, and Moslems, representing many of the nations 
of Europe and Africa, gathered together under kind and 
good influence. The words spoken to the children by their 
visitors were interpreted into more than one European 
language, besides the native Arabic of Eg)rpt. 

The Prussian Deaconesses have been for some years 
engaged in their work of mercy at Alexandria, in a hospital 
where they nurse the sick of all nations, this being a port 
where so many various vessels touch. They now occupy a 
large and well-built house, capable of accommodating 100 
patients. At the time of our visit, they were in an old 
building, too small for the needs of Alexandria. Here the 
Norwegian sailor, the Arab, and the Englishman are alike 
cared for by these devoted workers, who delight in the 
service they are rendering to their Master, in taking in and 
nursing the sick and the stranger, and directing their souls 
to the Good Physician. 

One of the sisters is sometimes called to the harems to 
visit the ladies there; and the princess on her splendid 
couch, lying in listlessness and weariness in the midst of 
luxury, has asked the deaconess, coming into her presence 
in her unvarying simple dark blue dress and plain white 
cap, the secret of her seeming so happy and cheerful. The 
Christian's answer to this question must make some im- 
pression on the Moslem's heart. 

At Cairo the American missionaries have 120 boys and 
130 girls under their care as day-scholars. We visited their 
three schools, where Eli and Sybil Jones spoke to the chil- 
dren, encouraging them to begin now to try to make great 
and good men and women, and directing them to the only 
way of becoming such. Here, too, M. J. Whately, whose 
Ragged Life in Egypt is well known, has been at work for 
several years. She had, at the time of our visit, a school of 
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170 boys and 70 girls. Eighty of the boys learned English, 
and some were well advanced in our language. The 
schoolhouse is situated between the Mohammedan and 
Coptic quarters of the city, so that the attendance of chil- 
dren of both sects is secured, and these form the chief part 
of the school. 

With the Arabic - speaking congregation, and all the 
schools, Eli and Sybil Jones had meetings, when oppor- 
tunity was afforded for expressing what was in their hearts, 
and with earnest prayer proclaiming the gospel message 
of forgiving love through the life, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus. They had also meetings both at Alex- 
andria and Cairo with those engaged in mission work, and 
others, visitors and residents, speaking English, whom they 
sought in love to stir up and encourage, enlarging upon the 
true character of Christians, — who these are, and how they 
became such, through * Him that loved them, and washed 
them from their sins in His own blood / and the blessed- 
ness of those who, seeking to follow Him through life, know 
Him to be with them to the end, ready to receive them 
into one of the many mansions prepared for His people. 
They dwelt, too, upon the responsibilities of all professed 
Christians, — ^how in foreign lands they should be watchful of 
their words and actions, striving to * let their light so shine 
before men, that others, seeing their good works, may glorify 
our Father who is in heaven.* And they encouraged the 
missionaries to aim at introducing to the acceptance of the 
people among whom they labour, the spirit and life of the 
gospel, as enjoyed and illustrated by those who have really 
been converted to God by the work of grace in their hearts, 
rather than to press upon them the adoption of any sec- 
tarian creed, however good in itself. 

Eli and Sybil Jones were here, as everywhere, very cor- 
dially received by all, the missionaries expressing themselves 
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much comforted and encouraged in their labours in this 
far-off land by the faces and cheering words of their fellow- 
Christians. 

The character of Alexandria as an Eastern city is so 
modified by European influences, that we almost forget we 
are really in the land of Egypt, until some unmistakeable 
appeal, through Arab medium, to the sense of sight, smell, 
or hearing, brings the fact home to our minds with force. 
But Cairo is unquestionably a grand city of the East. 

A railway ride of about five hours brought us pleasantly 
from the northern to the southern capital. We traversed 
the fruitful Delta of the Nile, crossing the two main 
branches of the river of Egypt, the Rosetta arm at Kafr 
Zayat, about half-way on our journey, and the Damietta, 
at Bennah, the ancient Athribis, where stands one of the 
handsome palaces of the Viceroy. On leaving Alexandria, 
the railway runs for some miles along the shore of Lake 
Mareotis, the country on the opposite side of the line l)dng 
so low as to contain many lakes and much marshy land. 
The whole northern coast-line of Egypt, indeed, is broken 
by a chain of lakes. 

In Upper Egypt the Nile still overflows its banks, spread- 
ing over the surrounding country ; but in the Delta, which 
extends as far south as Cairo, and the eastern part of which 
is supposed to be the old land of Goshen, its waters are 
controlled by art, canals and dykes communicating with the 
river, and irrigating the fields at the will of man. We ob- 
served many varieties of birds, — flocks of flamingoes, egrets, 
and herons wading in the lakes and marshes, and larger 
and smaller birds on the wing. 

The Nile, with its muddy banks, cannot here be called 
beautiful ; but the appearance of the country is rich and 
fruitful. As far as the eye could see, spread wide, flat, 
unenclosed fields of clover, com, barley, flax, and rice, 
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amongst which rise orange gardens, interspersed with groaps 
of palms, acacias, and other trees, — the river of Egypt, aided 
by the glowing sun, still doing its best to render the land 
an emblem of fertility. 

Amid all this natural beauty, however, stand the mise- 
rable towns and villages, with their hovels built of baked 
mud and straw, where the inhabitants grovel in deep degra- 
dation, uneducated either physically, morally, intellectually, 
or spiritually; so that, looking at their condition, we see 
Egypt to be still aland of darkness. 

Here, as in Syria, Eli Jones was much struck with the 
need of a mission, which, while ever keeping in view the 
intellectual education and true Christianizing of the people, 
should help them to rise, by teaching them agriculture and 
the useful arts, and cultivating their intelligence. The 
people have long been crushed down by ignorance and 
oppression. It is grievous to see their condition, which 
should stimulate Christians to earnest prayer and endeavour 
to bring about the time, long since foretold, when, with 
other nations, lifting her head from the dust, * Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hands unto God.' 

Cairo abounds in mosques, with their painted orna- 
mental stones, black, red, and green, and their multitudinous 
domes and minarets. Many of the streets are so narrow, 
that the houses, with their projecting lattice - windows, 
almost meet overhead. The principal thoroughfares, occu- 
pied by the bazaars, are wider ; and every variety of colour 
and costume is to be seen among the throngs who walk 
and ride on these sandy streets, — dark-faced Copts, negroes, 
and types of other African races ; women, wearing gold and 
gilded ornaments, with their faces, except their fine dark 
eyes, covered with black yashmacks, dressed in dark blue 
loose cotton robes, with water-jars or baskets on their heads, 
and their infants on their shoulders; the men in similar 
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but shorter dresses, and with their large white turbans ; the 
ladies clad in light blue, pink, or yellow silk, with glittering 
jewels, and wearing great sheets of black silk instead of 
the white cotton shroud of the poorer people here, and of 
the S>Tian women, rich and poor ; tribes of donkeys and 
donkey-boys, and passers to and fro, too numerous to be 
described, or even named. 

Well-built European carriages are readily to be had for 
hire, with their black drivers in white dress and turban, and 
always preceded by one or more runners to clear the way 
through the crowded, unpaved streets. These footmen are 
thoroughly Oriental in character, and recall Scripture allu- 
sions. Dressed in a short, loose, white robe, with wing-like 
sleeves, and with his nimble black legs bare, bearing a rod 
upright in his hand, this servant runs at good speed five or 
six yards in front of his master's carriage, crying words 
equivalent to * Prepare the way !' calling to our mind the 
figure of Elijah when he ran before the chariot of Ahab. 

The water-carriers are another well-known sight. Carry- 
ing on their shoulders the blackened skin of sheep, goat, 
or some other animal, they go through the streets, either in 
primitive fashion to water the hot dusty ways, or from their 
skins to fill the red jars of porous earth in which the natives 
keep the precious element cool, and from which they 
drink. As they pass along, these water-sellers proclaim, 
* Oh, ye thirsty, water !' 

While we were at Cairo, the khamsin^ a hot wind from 
the desert, was blowing at intervals, bringing a sand-storm 
over the city, and penetrating with its enervating breath 
through closed doors and windows. It blows intermit- 
tingly for about fifty days in the spring. 

From the citadel of Cairo we have a view that gives some 
idea of a look into old Egypt. There we see spread out 
the land of Goshen, and there the sandy desert, firom 
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which more than one group of pyramids loom up ; there, 
too, the Nile, the wonderful river of Egypt, still flowing 
onward to the sea. 

We had a pleasant sail upon the waters of this ancient 
rirer, embarking near the spot where once floated the ark 
of bulrushes, containing the Hebrew child who *in the 
fulness of time ' became the leader and deliverer of Israel 
from their long bondage in the land of the Pharaohs. At 
the time of our visit the Nile was spanned by a temporary 
bridge of boats, a circumstance which gave us a carriage 
ride for several miles, when otherwise we must have had 
recourse to donkeys as a mode of conveyance in \-isiting 
the pyramids. 

The largest group of these great wonders of Egypt stands 
on the very edge of the desert, where it joins the cultivated 
plain. The full glare of the sun, reflected by the hot sand 
and from the surface of the mighty piles, did not add to 
the poetic effect of the pyramids when seen close at hand, 
surrounded as they were by a swarm of eager guides, much 
more suggestive of the present and future than of the past 
They would be far more impressive viewed by moon and 
star light, when the colouring, which gives something almost 
approaching vulgarity, or at least a want of sublimity, to the 
mutilated countenance of the Sphinx, would be toned down 
or lost. The hieroglyphics in an adjoining tomb, fresh and 
clear almost as when they were cut and painted, are another 
striking message from the far-distant past. 

Our railroad journey from Cairo to Suez led us for five 
or six hours across the desert of sand, enlivened only by 
the moving sails upon the canal, that other highway through 
the wilderness, the untiring steeds that bore us on, and 
those wondrous wires that send a thrill of life not only 
through seas and fertile lands, but even the solitary desert 

The Red Sea is of course an object of great interest. 
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As we sailed out upon it, we saw at our right the mountains 
through whose defiles the Lord's people are believed to 
have passed on their approach to the water's edge, where, 
notwithstanding the hot pursuit of their enemies, they were 
to hear the assuring language, * Fear ye not, stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which He will show to you 
to-day: for the Egyptians which ye have seen to-day, ye 
shall see them again no more for ever.' On our left was 
the gently sloping strand of Arabia, where they came up 
from the watery way, and where we subsequently landed, 
some of the party going a little way into the interior, to 
drink of the waters at the * well of Moses,' which remaineth 
unto this day. 
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THE EUIOAL OF JACOR 

A nt^itj host went icp 

From azicient Egypt's plzni : 
Hebrews and sons of >Iizrann maxdied 

In one long fimeial tram. 

A prince was at their head. 

All Fhaiac^'s lords aroand ; 
Chariots and horsemen with the host. 

Their trampling shook the grocmd. 

No other sound was heard. 

Silent they passed along. 
Twelve brethren with their father's dust. 

And that great mourning throng. 

They bore the princely dead, 
They sought a distant grave ; 

For Israel's bones must lie at rest 
In far-off Manure's cave. 

There Abraham's ashes sleep, 

And Isaac's dust lies there ; 
Now Jacob's sons bring up their dead, 

His fathers' rest to share. 

They left the watered plains 

Of Goshen's fruitful land. 
Onward they marched, their horses' feet 

Trod down the desert sand. 

Did not the crested palm 

Bow as the dead went by ? 
Her branches, by the night-wind moved, 

Join in the mourner's sigh ? 
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When the long shadows fell, 

Their toilsome day's march o'er, 
Beneath the stars they lay at rest, 

Like him whose dust they bore, 

When, in his favoured sleep 

On Bethel's hallowed stone. 
He dreamed, behold, the Lord Himself 

In living glory shone ; 

A ladder seemed to reach 

From earth to heaven's height. 
And lo ! the angels to and fro 

Moved on its bars of light. 

They journeyed many days. 

Till, camped on Hebron's plain, 
A long and grievous mourning rose 

From that great funeral train. 

On Atad's threshing-floor 

A bitter cry they raised ; 
It shook the rocks of Ephron's field, 

And Canaan heard amazed. 

Then, by his father's side. 

His sons found Israel's grave. 
Their dead they buried from their sight, 

Within Machpelah's cave. 

Oh ! Israel, prince of God, 

A stranger here confest. 
Thy tent shall nevermore remove. 

Thine is a glorious rest 

Among the blessed dead, — 

Innumerable throng. 
Still gathering in from every tribe, 

Kindred, and land, and tongue. 
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Strangers and pilgrims here, 

They dimly saw afar 
The light that God reserved for us, 

The Bright and Morning Star. 

A better land they sought, 
They sought a heavenly home, 

A city God Himself hath built. 
And thither are they come. 

Blessed and holy dead ! 

Your days of mourning o'er. 
Once entered through the city gates, 

Ye shall go out no more. 





CONCLUSION.' 

RHERE may be a danger in this day of exalting 
the servants rather than their Master ; yet, for 
the encouragement of Others, that ihey may be 
animated to go and do likewise, it seems right 
to record what some have been enabled to do in the cause 
of their Lord. 

There are a few places in these lands, where mission 
work is being carried on, which we regretted being unable 
to visit 

The names, too, of most of the workers have not been 
given in the preceding pages : some are occupying more 
conspicuous places than others in the field, and it is possible 
that in describing the agencies at various spots some may 
have inadvertently been overlooked. But the eye of the 
Great Master is upon the work of each, and He knows all 
His servants by name 

It will be seen that there is, among rich and poor, great 
room for woman's work in Eastern lands, where the influence 
of Christian women has already been very great. Medical 
missions, too, are a powerful agency for good. 

It should not be concealed that there are trials and 
privations in the missionary's life in the East, of which 
perhaps we hardly think in our lands. Let none enter 
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anon much, . f fjik bnt ^om :£ie ligrrffc nnii j^ and branded 
on. ±e RodL ±ar cannor 3e ^rnakfTT. T!ie feet of beng <xi 
Mdnnr lebanfm ir it r<sn?gii*nL barely Trnrirp^f ft erLsfgr to 
bear die jaiiy irrie "rais. wmch ice as mmxaGns trrere as 
at 'TmrTTf*^ or getiacs amie so. — great rioiign. die prmlege 
is of ivinc in piacss wini anzi isociiEtions. 

r.iTtrng" 'jp our eyes tttii jgoiirrng aratcid. we ran not ^iEI 
to aes that die worfii is t&e great ifeTif, of wmdEi Egypt, 
Gcesce^ Syria, jnd Palestine are but portions. In ercfy 
part 'die harvest nrolj is great, but die Habourecs are few.' 
To ax, 2CO. is it ^add^ * Pray ve drerrore die Lord of the 
IcETTefi:, dmr He wcnid seid mrdi labourers into BCs har- 
vest-' Tins is die joTOdcmyof aJ trae C l ir lkiaiiS y wiietfaer 
or not dierr prayer be answered in tbemselves^ and tkty 
become of die rnrnng' of tse laboorers in distant ports of 
tlie field, garrrering 5br rfrefr Great Maimer, bat receving also 
finam. His nands — even of wbat tfiey baTe reaped — a blessed 
snpply into their own bosom. 

Of these lands of die East are some of the most sablime 
words of prophecy wriLtai ; and to the missionary there it 
may be gx^en to advance eren die UUral fblfihnent <^ the 
^oriods promise made throogh the prc^het Isaiah, — a 
promise spirituaUj fnlfiOed in peace, joy, and blessing 
wherever sools are truly coarerted to God, — ^ In that day 
shall there be a highway out <^ Egypt to Ass3rna, and the 
Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into 
Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve with the Ass3rnans. 
In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the land; whom the 
Lord of hosts shall bless, sajing. Blessed be Egypt My 
people, and Assyria the work of My hands, and Israel 
Mine inheritance.' 
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* THEY SHALL SEE EYE TO EYE, WHEN THE 
LORD SHALL BRING AGAIN ZION.' 

When the veil shall be uplifted 

From before all nations' eyes, 
When the light shall chase the darkness, 

And the lifeless bones arise ; 

When each kindred, tongue, and people 

Shall go forth to seek the Lord, 
When they ask the way to Zion, . 

With their faces thitherward ; 

In that day shall Zion's watchmen 
Shout salvation from her towers, 

And each tongue on earth make answer, 
* Yea, the Lord your God is our's/ 

Hark, how all her watchers triumph,— 
What the tidings that they bring ? 

Well may all her walls re-echo 
With the glorious words they sing : 

* Shout aloud, rejoice together! 

Let each voice take up the cry, 
For the Lord hath ransomed Zion, 

And her sons see eye to eye !* 

Blessed hope ! most joyful promise 

Of the glory that shall be ! 
What we see not now, or darkly, 

Then our eyes shall plainly see. 
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Not alone this hope awaits us. 
In that daj that draweth nigfa. 

Eat to see the truth together ^ 
For they then see eye to eye. 

No mofe strife, no more division. 
For all eyes are filled with Him; 

Ephiaim shall not envy Judah, 
Jadah vex not Ephiaim. 

But together they shall worship 
In the presence of their Lord, 

They shall see His face together, 
Praise His name with one accord. 

Now His servants feebly serve Him, 
Bear His image ^nt and dim ; 

Then they all shall wear His likeness. 
For all eyes shall rest on Him, 
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